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meane PROFIT-PLUG | 


More Sales at Premium Prices 


with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 
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To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be a real business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International sures 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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Early man was a nomad and a 
hunter. He wandered, following 
A the herds of wild animals that 
x) MWARY ~ Fr provided him food and skins. 
WG SOUEAt ay The idea of “home 
Hi ' was not yet developed. 
Then, man learned to sow and 
cultivate wild grasses, ancestors of 
wheat, and to harvest the seed 
from which wheat developed. And 
he learned that to till the soil, he 
had to build shelter and live in 
oad f 34 : 4 one place. Here was the beginning 
rowu ae : ° » dai y me : : ; of “home.” one of our most 
} cherished institutions. 
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in exercising the highest standards 






of milling, employs the latest 






scientific methods to produc e 






truly fine-quality flours that 







perform again... again , 
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. and again. 
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Children seem to enjoy holidays more than anyone 
... and not always as just a momentary vacation 
from school, because these days Mom could 
be stuffing that turkey for any occasion, any season. 
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And considering the tremendous increase in our 
country’s birth rate just within the last quarter- 
century (1957 totals more than 200+ % of 1933 
figures!) * .. . a good many more mothers may well 
be using bread for this particular use as well as for 
its multitude of other purposes, in considerably 
greater quantities than ever. 

All of which adds up to increased bakery sales 
and, we’re proud to say, it means that more bakers 
will be looking to Commander-Larabee as bakery 
flour specialists to supply them with flours that are 










invariable in quality, uniformity, dependability, 
performance. 

If you are not making use of our specialized 
services (although more and more other leading 
bakers are), why not send a part of your business * for comparison, U.S. Census figures record an 


our way? We'll gladly pay the freight on your pre of ae ~ ag — over aes 50.58 % 

- . b or 1950 over 1940 . . . with projected estimates, 
P hone call or wire . . ; and give you the 9 pleas 1965.over 1950, of more than double this 200% 
ing product and service you have ever had! immmeaed 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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FMA to Close Mill 
At N. Kansas City 
About April 20 


KANSAS CITY The North 
Kansas City mill of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., will discontinue flour 
production about April 20, it was an- 
nounced by J. R. Mulroy, FMA presi- 
dent, following a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. 

The shutdown will mark the close 
of the largest mill in the Southwest, 
rated at a capacity of 14,400 sacks 
a day. Approximately 75 mill em- 
ployees will be affected by the shut- 
down. Corresponding reductions in 
the office staff will also be necessary, 
Mr. Mulroy said. 

“The decision to idle the mill was 
taken as an economy move in view 
of the price level at which flour is 
being sold this year, making it prac- 
tically impossible to secure enough 
business at a profitable level to oper- 
ate the mill,”” Mr. Mulroy stated 

Production will be shifted to the 
St. Louis FMA plant which has a 
capacity of 11,000 sacks a day. Be- 
cause of that mill’s location, it can 
grind hard or soft winter or spring 
wheat, giving it a wider market than 
the North Kansas City plant. The St. 
Louis mill also has 50,000 cwt. of 
bulk storage capacity, compared with 
about 24,000 cwt. at theelocal mill, 
Mr. Mulroy stated. 

The 2.3 million bushel grain stor- 
age capacity at North Kansas City 
will continue to be utilized. 

Closing of the North Kansas City 
mill will mark the second plant idled 
in little more than a month by FMA 


The mill at Alva, Okla., was closed 
March 22. In addition to its St. Louis 
mill, FMA will continue to operate 


the 2,400-sack New Braunfels, Texas, 
plant. 


——— BREAD 


K-State Rebuilding 
Plans Accepted 
By Millers 


KANSAS CITY Plans already 
submitted for rebuilding the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries at Kansas State College, with 
a few minor changes, are most ac- 
ceptable and would be of tremendous 
advantage in training future millers 

This was the conclusion reached by 
a group of millers and milling en- 
gineers who met here with Dr. John 
Shellenberger and Prof. E. P. Farrell 
to discuss the plans that have been 
prepared by the faculty of K-State 
for rebuilding the department. The 
pilot flour mill and the offices hous- 
ing the department were lost when 
fire destroyed East Waters Hall on 
the K-State campus last August 

Although funds are not yet avail- 
able to rebuild, Dr. Shellenberger 
thought it advisable to call millers 
together to prepare a workable plan 
for presentation at the next meeting 
of the Kansas legislature. 

Attending the meeting were George 
Hunt, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City; William P. Riely, William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Eugene Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; John Heimovics, Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City; 
W. F. Rowe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; R. C. Bradford, Pills- 
bury, Minneapolis, and vice president 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, and Donald S. Eber, AOM execu- 
tive vice president, Kansas City. 
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FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
FOR GRAIN TRADE 


The nine-man grain trade commit- 
tee which scored a success with its 
carefully prepared and presented me- 
morandum to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was headed by Carl C. 
Farrington representing the National 
Grain Trade Council. Other members 
were: R. J. Barnes, North American 
Export Grain Assn.; E. B. Evans, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn.; Donald E. Fraser, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Ralph Hegman, Fed- 
eration of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn.; Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives; Julius Mayer, Chicago 
Board of Trade; Warren E. Root, 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
Robert C. Woodworth, Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn. William 
F. Brooks, National Grain Trade 
Council, was secretary of the com- 
mittee. 





Wheat Growers’ Head 
To Represent U.S. 


PENDLETON, ORE Jack L 
Smith, Condon, Ore., Oregon Wheat 
Growers League president, has been 
appointed official U.S. wheat-barley 
commodity representative to the In- 
ternational Fair to be held at Osaka, 
Japan, April 12-24. Mr. Smith will be 
a guest of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, with all expenses paid in 
foreign currency derived from the 
sale of surplus farm commodities 





Successful Mission to Washington: 





Grain Trade Freedom Plans 
Adopted on President’s Order 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—President Eisen- 
hower, vetoing the general “freeze” 
bill sent to him by Congress, in- 
cluded an instruction to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture calling 
for immediate action on the imple- 
mentation of the subsidy-in-kind 
proposals submitted March 7 by a 
representative nine-man grain trade 
committee led by Carl C. Farring- 
ton, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


The President issued a five-part 
message and the specific reference to 
the trade stated: “An export pro- 
gram for cotton, corn and other feed 
grains similar to the present export 
program on wheat, will be put into 


effect. This can be done without leg- 
islation. The effect of this program 
will be to move these products di- 
rectly from commercial markets to 
the export trade without running 


them through Commodity Credit 
Corp. Under the wheat export pro- 
gram farmers have obtained broad 
benefits in the market place. Market- 


ing efficiency has been promoted and 
the amount of wheat which has 
moved into government channels has 
reduced. The new program fo! 

ind feed grains is expected t 
similar effects.” 


bee n 
cott 


have 





U.S. Sells Total of 1,006,000 Bu. 
Under International Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON—The U.S 


during the period March 19 to 25, the 
sales of 1,006,000 bu. wheat (including 
wheat equivalent) for recording under 


igainst the 1957-58 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 198,722 cwt. flour 
wheat. The importing countries principally 


equivalent), and 546,000 bu 


Department of 


Agriculture has reported that 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement 


(460,000 bu. in wheat 


volved in the sales were Germany and the Netherlands 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 
are 80,919,000 bu 


year on June 1, 1957, 


1957-58 


Cumulative sales by Canada are 61 


559,000 bu. and by Australia 12,686,000 bu 
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SUPPORT FOR RECIPROCAL TRADE—Business leaders are get- 
ting behind the campaign to secure extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Two prominent leaders of the grain and 


flour trade have formally expressed their stand 


Page 5 


FLOUR IMPORTS TO THE U.K.—A forceful statement to the effect 


that Britain need not fear flour imports, and that 


its millers 


can “hold their own” with overseas competition, has been made 
by Joseph McArthur Rank, president of the National Association 
of British & Irish Millers and a senior executive of Joseph Rank, 


Ltd. 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF BREAD—The American Institute of 


Page 7 


Baking has issued a special report on protein in bread, including 


a discussion of findings regarding amino acid composition 
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Commodity Stabilization Service 
officials are expected to act promptly 


to put into effect subsidy-in-kind 
programs for cotton, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, grain sorghums, rice, edible 
beans and oilseed crops 


With the exception of cotton where 
the new subsidy program is slated to 
take effect Aug. 1, 1958, the present 
disposition of CSS officials is to move 
as speedily as possible to set target 
dates. April 1 was the dat 
by the trade. May 1 
get date for the 


suggested 
the tar- 
promulgation ol 


may be 


the corn program with other crops 
slated for operation July 1 

One problem which could impede 
quicker application of the subsidy 
program is the overhang of 19 mil- 
lion bushels of grain sorghums in the 
coastal bend area of Texas and an- 
other Nebraska surplus of nearly 30 
million bushels of corn and grain 
sorghums 

Producers committees have 
stressed to USDA officials the ur- 


gency with which surplus stocks must 
be Mmo\ there is no 
for them. The 
seen as the only 
ind if CSS decides 
offered on a bid 
that the bids will be 
i Sliding scale downwards 


ed since it Is clear 
storage space a 


exp rt 


vailable 
market is 
source ol disp sal 
these stocks must be 
basis, it is likely 
iffered on 

Before the program is put 
eration, it is expected that 


ask for another meetin 


into Op- 
CSS will 
with the 


nine-man trade commiutte 


Congressional Votes 

Unlikely to Upset 

President’s Veto 
WASHINGTON P 


litical opinion 


here indicates that neither the Sen- 
ite nor the House will be able to 
muster sufficient votes to over-ride 
tn President's veto of the “freeze” 
bill which would have retained price 


illotments for 
the 1958 crops at levels prevailing in 


idditi 


supports ind acreage 


1957. Some strength may 
} 


ve gained when the veto message 
reaches Congress but it is conceded 
by both sides of the farm bill fight 
t t the dn st t critics can- 
t muster enougn extra votes to up- 
set the Preside s firm support of 
Ezra Taft Bens secretary of agri- 
culture 
Ir inno ( the vet« the Presi- 
dent urged Congress to enact the 
far | S e proposals which he 
submitted earlier ll this session 
These would effect major changes in 
the Farm Act of 1949, as amended 
Few iny, | be lie that Con- 
ress will heed the President's re- 
quest s e it is agreed that the op- 
position attempted to write a farm 
bill which was ssured f White 
House rejection il ict n which 
ypposition leaders believe can be tak- 
en to the polls next November with 
the charge that the administration is 
leliberately penalizing the farmers 
Imm ediate ( essiona I ction 
to the veto was expected lines 


It is predict 
not cast more than 58 \ 


ride which would be six short of the 


opposition goal 
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NF ditorials 


Bakers Are Neglecting Valuable Sales Aids 


ITH a courage that is commendable, the 

New England Bakers Assn. has directed 
forthright criticism at those members of the baking 
industry who fail to take advantage of the sales 
aids made available to them. Arousing the ire of 
the association spokesman in its news letter is the 
failure to use to the utmost one of the most at- 
tractive slogans ever offered to the trade: “En- 
riched Bread Enriches Health.” 

A brainchild of the American Bakers Assn., the 
slogan fills a need felt by the baking trade for 
many years. It was adopted at the end of a long 
search. 

Yet too many bakers—and this stricture is not 
confined to New England—are not making use of 
it in their advertising to the public. NEBA re- 
ports that one group of bakers, discussing the 
ABA slogan, freely admitted that its absence in 
local bread advertising was due to neglect. ABA 
cannot ram the slogan down the baker's throat 
and make him use it. It’s up to the baker himself. 
Some bakers, NEBA says, have the idea that dis- 
playing the slogan will detract from the individ- 
ual message on their product. What nonsense is 
this? Only by submerging individual self-interest, 
when using any type of media to get the public’s 
attention, will “Enriched Bread Enriches Health” 
become as much a part of the language as “Say 
It With Flowers” or any one of a bevy of slogans 
now accepted as colloquialisms. 


Flour millers will be tempted to give a wry 
smile of sympathy with the NEBA case. They, too, 
have spent a lot of time and effort providing ma- 
terial of considerable merit at no inconsiderable 
expense to aid their baker-customers, only to have 
their salesmen report that it lies unused on a 
shelf in the back room. Often joining the millers’ 
offerings are worthwhile, cleverly conceived and 
superbly executed promotional aids of ABA, pro- 
duced by bakers for bakers. 

The miller, like ABA, does not produce sales 
aid to satisfy an artistic urge. They are produced 
to be used—to help increase the profits of the 
miller and of the baker himself. The flour sales- 
man has a task of paramount importance in this 
project. He uses friendly persuasion, but beyond 
that he dare not go for anything stronger might 
be classed as pressure. Yet perhaps a little pres- 
sure will help the baker see what an improvement 
in business lies before him if only he will use a 
bit of imagination in the presentation of the slo- 
gan and kindred sales aids. 

There is too great a tendency to let the other 
fellow do it, asserts NEBA. And to waste time 
declaring what the next man could do to boost 
the baking industry. The association spokesman 
ends on a challenging note: “Isn’t it about time 
bakers began to do something for themselves 
rather than sit back and tell others what they 
should do for them?” 


Robinson-Patman Amendment: A Letter 


ONTROVERSY is the lifeblood of any na- 
& tion; freedom of expression is the birthright 
of free men in a free country. The Editor wel- 
comes correspondence from readers and is pre- 
pared to publish those he considers to be of gen- 
eral trade interest. Such letters will not necessarily 
convey the views of the Editor or of The North- 
western Miller, nor will they invariably appear 
on this page which is normally reserved for ex- 
pressions of editorial opinion. However, in the 
case of the following letter from E. W. Morrison, 
president, Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
publication here was deemed warranted in order 
to give the points he makes the same prominence 
as those made in the editorial upon which he 
comments. 


¥ ¥ 


N your issue of March 18, 1958, I find your 
I editorial headed “The Case for Robinson-Pat- 
man Amendment” interesting. 

When I read your editorial on this subject in 
the Feb. 25 issue, I felt prompted to write to you, 
but hesitated to do so, because my views were 
contrary to yours then expressed. 

Now I find myself substantially in agreement 
with the views of your correspondent, whom you 
quote as not being connected directly with flour 
milling, but distinguished in his particular sphere 
of agricultural endeavor, and experienced in the 
merchandising business. 

I feel deeply on the subject, for during the 
past three years there have been few weeks when 
in Texas territory the leading brands of some na- 
tional miller were not advertised for sale at retail 
to the consumer for sharply less than the miller’s 
cost of production. Recently the leading national 


flour brands were advertised in Texas for con- 
sumer sale in five-pound paper bags as low as 27¢ 
to 29¢ each. Such prices, based on the inescapable 
costs of a Texas miller, are at least $1.75 to $2.15 
per cwt. below a miller’s cost of production for 
Texas delivery. 

We cannot believe that such sales practices 
go on simultaneously in all regions. We know to 
the contrary. We believe these evil practices are 
indulged in by national millers for the purpose 
of market conquest and, as your correspondent 
points out, for the national miller, the cost is 
trivial compared with his total national volume. 

We think such competition is unfair in the 
extreme, and that no fair-minded American should 
support such practice, being correctly informed. 
We think the dangers of restrictions on reasonable 
and fair competition which might be imposed by 
proposed amendment to the Robinson-Patman Act 
and which are viewed with much alarm in your 
editorial of Feb. 25 are far more apparent than 
real. We doubt very much if any such small miller 
would ever be in danger of prosecution for viola- 
tion of the act because of any contingencies sug- 
gested in your editorial of Feb. 25. At long last 
I have attained the courage to write you what 
I think. 


* * * 


FOOD PRICE MEMO—About 75% of the rise 
in food prices since the end of World War II can 
be traced to three factors—higher wages, higher 
transportation costs, and higher taxes. During the 
same period net profits of grocery manufacturing 
companies have declined from 4.1¢ per dollar of 
sales to 2.6¢.—Paul S. Willis, President, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
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Maple Leaf Sells 
250 Tons Flour 
To Red China 


TORONTO Entering a market 
which has been closed to Canadian 
flour since the 1951-52 crop year, 


when only 880 bbl. flour were shipped, 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
announced the sale of 250 tons flour 
to Red China. 

The shipment, which will be packed 
in 140 lb. sacks, will be milled at the 
company’s Medicine Hat plant in Al- 
berta for clearance from Vancouver. 
It is expected that this initial order 
may be only the forerunner of a sub- 
stantial flour business with China for 
Canadian mills which are not sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. firms. U.S. milling 
companies and their subsidiaries in 
Canada are barred by U.S. law from 
engaging in trade with China, it is 
understood 


Commercial Transaction 

Unlike sales of wheat which have 
been made by Canada and the U.S 
to communist countries, through gov- 
ernment agencies, the sale of flour 
to China is an entirely commercial 
transaction 

It is reported that sales of Cana- 
dian wheat to China may amount to 
15 million bu., for shipment from 
Vancouver. The recent sale of wheat 
to China by Canada is the first since 
the crop year 1949-50, when only 
2,483 bu. were shipped, although at 
one time China was a major customer 
for Canadian wheat. 


Red Chinese Increase 
Wheat Purchasing 


VANCOUVER—Contrary to earlier 
trade expectations, Mainland China 
appears to be developing into an im- 
portant market for Canadian wheat 
And a flour shipment has also been 
booked, as another story on this page 
relates. The Chinese have become 
very active in the market during the 
past seven days 

At first, the business was worked 
under conditions of secrecy. However, 
after the first wheat cargo, now load- 
ing here, had been booked, the 
Chinese came out into the open and 
undertook the chartering of ships 
themselves, buying wheat on an f.o.b 
basis. This step was taken to prevent 
ocean freight from climbing sharply. 

Freight Rates Dip 

This action certainly had the de- 
sired effect, traders report. The first 
shipment was reported worked on the 
basis of 58/6 (the equivalent of $8.19 
at the exchange rate of $2.80 to the 
pound sterling) and the second for 
52/6 ($7.35). The third shipment, it is 
rumored, was set at 48/6 ($6.79). A 
fourth shipment is said to have been 
booked but there has been no con- 
firmation of this. 

The wheat is all No. 3 Northern for 
discharge at North China ports. Trad- 
ers are discussing a story that the 
Chinese might buy more wheat for 
discharge at Shanghai where the flour 
mills are idled for want of grist. 

Exporters not participating in the 
business are reported to be endeavor- 
ing to arrange barter deals with the 
Chinese. 

The method of payment for the 
wheat was not disclosed but since the 
Chinese, apparently, do not have dol- 
lars, the guess is that payment is be- 
ing made either in confirmed letters 
of credit, convertible sterling or in 
Swiss francs. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT FOR Grain, Flour Trade Spokesmen 
Support Reciprocity Measure 


WASHINGTON—Business leaders throughout the U.S. are getting behind 
the campaign to secure the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


INDIA, PAKISTAN 


OTT AW A—The proposed move- 
ment of $8 million-worth of Canadian 
wheat to India and $2 million-worth 
to Pakistan was confirmed by officials 
here March 26 but no shipping dates 
were announced, The wheat is part of 
a $15 million program of wheat gifts 
to the Colombo Plan countries of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon an- 
nounced by Gordon Churchill, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce Jan, 9. 
Ceylon has already been allocated $3 
million-worth of flour to help relieve 
food shortages brought about by 
floods last December and January. 





Bernard H. Pepper 
Appointed Eckhart 


Division Manager 


CHICAGO Bernard H. Pepper, 
formerly associated with Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., has been appointed 


a divisional sales manager for Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, according 
to an announcement by M. D. Craft, 


vice president 

Mr. Pepper's duties will be in a 
supervisory capacity on outside trade 
connections for the Eckhart organi- 
zation, Mr. Craft said. Mr. Pepper had 
been associated with FMA in Kansas 
City and St. Louis, for the past 11 
years. 


——“BREAO I'S THE STAF F re 


Chesapeake Section, 


AACC, Meeting Set 


BALTIMORE—The 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists has scheduled a 
meeting at Marty's Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, April 24. The speaker will be 
Robert Laster, Joe Lowe Corp., New 
York, who will “Prepared 
Mixes in Commercial Baking.” 


Chesapeake 


discuss 


At the March meeting of the sec- 
tion at Beltsville, Md., Dr. John R 
Matchett, assistant to the adminis 
trator, utilization research and de- 
velopment, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, discussed research to find 
ways to use cereal surpluses 

J. E. McGinnis, Standard Brands 
Inc Baltimore, was elected vice 
chairman of the section and Miss 
Edith A. Christensen, USDA, Belts- 
ville, secretary-treasuret 


Next Week .. 


technical 


leader 
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Act for a further five years. 


Administration officials, firmly 


supporting the 


measure, are calling for even stronger efforts to combat the opposition pre- 
sented by those trade groups which fear the loosening of trade barriers. Many 
grain and flour men are in the van of support and two important contributions 
supporting the RTA program appear below. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board, General Mills, Inc., 
before the plenary session of 
the National Conference of 
Organizations on Internation- 
al Trade Policy 
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As a contribution to the observance of a ‘'Cen- 
tennial of Milling Progress" at the 62nd annual 
conference and trade show of the 
Association of Operative Millers at the Hotel 
Pick-Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 5-8, next week's 
issue of The Miller will contain, in the Milling 
Production Technical Section, some articles par- 
ticularly appropriate to the occasion. The impor- 
tance of flour particle size analysis in flour mill- 
ing, a subject of great interest to millers today, 
will be examined by Paul R. Crowley, a project 
in the research laboratories of General 
Mills, Inc. Paul McSpadden, sanitation engineer 
with Commander-Larabee Milling Co., will deal 
with transit infestation of cereal products, his 
article being prepared in cooperation with the 
Sanitation Committee of the Association of Operative Millers. Sanitation will 
be an important feature of the AOM's technical program ot the Minneapolis 
meeting. George E. Swarbreck, Editor of The Northwestern Miller, will examine 
future trends in mill modernization, his article being backgrounded by the survey 
of milling firms’ plans undertaken by The Miller under the direction of Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., last year. These and other features will be of particular interest 
to both management executives and to technologists. 
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It is our conviction that a renewal 


if the trade agreements act for a 
period of at least five years is es- 
sential to the well-being of all major 
sectors of our economic life. To that 


end, it must contain sufficient au- 
thority for tariff reduction, so that 
meaningful negotiations with other 
countries will be possible. Further- 
more, we are convinced that not only 
is a continuance of this reciprocal 
trade program essential to each of 
these sectors, but that without it 
ur total economy will suffer in its 
ipacity for growth 
There are those who will say that 
extension of the act must be opposed 
becaus f the present economic 
recess However, the present reces- 
sion is largely concentrated in dura- 
nile 4 as {| juctior where we ire 
especially effi t where we 
have our important export power 
Therefore, in this period, the continu- 
Ince I ur foreign trade program 
b S particularly urgent. While 
r general exports have fallen to 
s degree in recent months, we 
e fortunate that our business dip 
s t vet bee more ser isly re 
le ed in the ¢ Ss ot ¢ trad 
g partners abroad 
We need k back to the 
pe df wing the enactment of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to realize that re- 
stricting r imports in a period of 
cessi <es certain the spread 
f recession a ind the world. We all 
know what that implies for our ex- 
rts 
We need this trade agreements act 
because we need xports, particu- 
l \ w. We s d fight to the 
l ciaims I! n iny quarter 
that we innot fford a trade agree- 
S prog 1 suct Ss 
t s ne t is tw ( not al- 
ford t l eements 
program now 


Letter sent by Cargill Mac- 
Millan, president, Cargill 
Incorporated, to members of 
Congress and entered into the 
record of the House Ways 
and Means Committee 


ARGILI Ss erseas trade 
sentatives engaget in 


1 
purcpasers Io! ins and otner agri- 
r 
? 
y 


repre- 


finding 


cult products irope, Asia and 
South America, report increasing anx- 
é that Amerik farm exports may 
be curtailed by a ng-off of two- 
way trad tween the U.S. and for- 
countries 
Wul ercnants Japan ior ex- 
ample, point cut that that country 
has bee Ameri s best customer for 
gricultural products for four of the 
st s r years t tr three 
ears has ked s I d is now 
ur leading i Dur 
g the past seve years Japan has 
; ike } S4 “ YY) y 
worth of farm products yearly, repre 
senting 12 oO r tot igricultural 
exports. She has been an especially 
portant customer for such farm 
surpluses as cotton, wheat, soybeans 
RECIPROCITY, page 48 
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D. B. Pratt, Jr., Named President-Elect 
Of AACC; Marjorie Howe Elected Treasurer 


ST. PAUL—D. B. Pratt, Jr., Pills- 


bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has just 
been named president-elect of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The announcement of Mr. 
Pratt’s election was made from 


AACC headquarters in St. Paul. 

Mr. Pratt joined Pillsbury in 1956 
is technical consultant working 
with the baking industry. He is now 
technical director, cake sec- 
ion, headquarters quality control. 

A graduate of the University of 
ind the American Institute of 
Baking, Mr. Pratt began his career 
real chemist in 1934 with Tex- 
Mills in Texas. Between 1942 

he worked with the B. A. 
Chicago, 
position of vice presi- 

i Pillsbury, he 
r Omar, Inc., 


service 


; = ihe + Tilliry ’ ; 
ckhalr Milli Co in 





| director f 


Mr. I is served AACC in nu- 

is capacities both on a regional 

i national level. He is currently na- 
treasurer,.a job he has held 

since 1952. He is active in several 
professional societies including the 
Americ Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Ad- 


ancement of Science and the Ameri- 
’ ty of Bakery Engineers. 
Also elected to national office in 





Canadian Wheat, Flour 
Exports Stay Ahead 


° 
Of Previous Year 
WINNIPEG—Export movement of 
Canadian wheat and flour continues to 
rge ahead of the comparative fig- 
es for the 1956-57 crop year and to 
end of February, 1958, totaled 
170,301,000 bu. compared with seven- 
th total for the year previous of 
The above figures in- 
ided 21,293,000 and 21,818,000 bu., 
spectively, in the form of flour. The 
ruary movement alone of 20,865,- 
u. included 2,302,896 bu. in the 

f. flour 
the seven months ended Febru- 
flour total, equivalent to 21,- 
00 bu., was the smallest in sev- 
rs, while the wheat figure was 
est since the 1952-53 crop year. 
ugust-February flour total, 
21,293,000 bu. wheat, includ- 
12,084,000 to British Common- 
th countries and of this the U.K. 
7,670,000 bu. Trinidad-Tobago 


159.961.0000 bu 





Jamaica each took just short 
illion bushels in the form 

ir, while the equivalent of 2,942,- 

) bu. cleared to Philippine Islands; 
168.000 to Venezuela, and 989,000 


the U.S. In the seven months 
was exported to a to- 
intries. 
149,007,000 bu. of wheat 
nl I ven-month period in- 
luded 5,538,000 shipped to the U.S 
nsumption and milling 
than half of the total 
moved out of Canadian 
The U.K. took 
12.000 bu. of wheat in the period 
while 20,973.000 went 
18,139,000 to Germany; 13,- 
Netherlands; 10 309,000 
7,386,000 to the USSR, and 


Exports of 


for dom tic Cc 
in bond. More 


ments 


Pacif seanp ird ports 
5 


-) 


review 
to Japan; 
706.000 to the 
1o India 


5,752,000 to Belgium. Norway and 
Switzerland each took in excess of 
2 milli bushels, while amounts of 


more than 1 million bushels but un- 
der 2 million went to each of the 
following: Pakistan, Austria, Ireland, 


Poland and Peru. Thirty-two coun- 
tries imported Canadian wheat in the 
*n months 


SEVE 


D. B. Pratt, Jr. 


AACC is Miss Marjorie Howe, direc- 
tor of consumer service, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. Miss 
Howe will serve as treasurer for a 
two year term. She has been a mem- 
ber of AACC since 1936 and has 
served on a number of technical com- 
mittees. Miss Howe is also a member 
of the American Chemical Society 
and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

A two year term on the board of 
directors was won by Dr. I. Hlynka, 
chemist and section leader, wheat re- 
search unit, Grain Research Labora- 
tory, Winnipeg, Canada. Dr. Hlynka 
is currently a member of the board. 

The newly elected officers will be 
installed at the association's 43rd an- 
nual meeting in Cincinnati, April 7- 
11. Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., president-elect, will as- 
sume the presidency at that time. 
More than 500 cereal chemists from 
the U.S., Canada and overseas coun- 
tries are expected to attend. 








CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 31 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports March 24. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7'2¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Idaho Wheat Growers 
Name First Fulltime 


Executive Secretary 


LEWISTON, ID AH O—Don Her- 
ring, 42, former manager of the Oro- 
fino office of the Prairie Flour Mill 
Co., Lewiston, has been named the 
first fulltime executive secretary of 
the Idaho Wheat Growers Assn. 

Mr. Herring, a former farmer and 
inspector for the Idaho department of 
agriculture, has taken temporary 
headquarters here. His principal du- 
ties will be to carry forward the or- 
ganizing of the association and the 
education of wheat growers as to the 
merits of collective action. 

The association has about 1,500 
members and embraces 21 counties in 
Idaho. It seeks to cover all of Idaho's 
42 wheat raising counties. The only 
county in Idaho which does not raise 
wheat is Shoshone County. 

Born in Ritzville, Wash., Mr. Her- 
ring has been an Idaho resident since 
1938. He farmed near Potlatch four 
years and served as field representa- 
tive for the Northwest Seed Growers 
Assn. four years and Latah County 
weed supervisor four years. He was 
president of the Idaho State Noxious 
Weed Assn. for two years. He served 
four years with the state department 
of agriculture and joined Prairie 
Flour Mill Co. six months ago. 





12.2 Million Acres Reported for 1958 
Acreage Reserve Through March 21 


WASHINGTON—Farmers have offered a total of 12,244,366 


“allotment” 


acres of wheat, corn, cotton, rice and tobacco for the 1958 acreage reserve 
of the soil bank on signed and filed applications, according to reports from 
state agricultural stabilization and conservation offices to the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


The latest state reports, made as of March 21, reflect some slight adjust- 
ments from information on the program previously available. These reports 
are still subject to change on the basis of cancellations or adjustments of 
ipplications made by farmers or corrections made in county reports. 

Signup for the 1958 acreage reserve for spring planted crops closed Feb. 
20 for spring wheat, corn and cotton and March 7 for rice and tobacco. For 
winter wheat, the program closed last fall when 3.9 million acres (included 
in the total above) were put in the program. 

By crops, and within fund allocations, farmers through March 21 had 
signed and filed applications for 3,097,268 acres upland cotton, 4,025,851 acres 


corn, 142,052 acres rice, 95,073 acres tobacco and 4,884,122 acres wheat 


(in- 


cluding 3.9 million acres of winter wheat and 984,000 acres spring wheat). 
These acreages were covered by a total of 663,142 signed and filed applica- 
tions. If the applications are accepted and farmers comply with the program, 
they could earn a maximum of $469,756,260 on the over 12 million acres 


offered in signed applications. 


1958 ACREAGE RESERVE PARTICIPATION THROUGH MARCH 21, 1958 


——Applications signed and filed—— 
in county ASC offices 


All offerings, including 
applications filed and those 
on waiting lists (registers) 








No. of No. of Maximum No. of Maximum 

Commodity applications acres payments acres payments 
Wheat {all)* ......... 165,119 4,884,122 $ 97,411,470 5,444,095 $107,468, 088 
ee eee ee ae 199,314 4,025,851 170,766,560 7,251,355 311,400,424 
ne Oe 234,637 3,097,268 168,950,253 5,084,954 281,343,326 
Rice aces a abt 0 hse aet 4,409 142,0 9,710,386 170,151 11,539,137 
Tee oe 59,663 95,073 22,917,591 115,168 27,575,031 
Total all crops .... 663,142 12,244,366 $469,756,260 18,065,723 $739, 326,006 


*includes about 3.9 million acres of winter wheat acreage signed last fall. 
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Districts 3, 6, 
AOM, Conduct 
Joint Session 


FT. WAYNE, IND—Districts 3 and 
6 of the Association of Operative 
Millers conducted a joint meeting at 
the Keenan Hotel here which fea- 
tured a program that varied from 
problems of building a new mill to 
productive maintenance. Allen Milner, 
Mayflower Mills, Ft. Wayne, chair- 
man of district 3, and Calvin Miller, 
Runciman Milling Co., Ionia, Mich., 
chairman of district 6, conducted the 
sessions. 

W. W. Evans, Toledo Scales Co., 
spoke on automatic scaling as applied 
to flour mills. Ray J. Cannon, Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, showed a 
film “Mainline U.S.A.” W. S. Katz, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
spoke on problems of building a new 
mill. 

Donald S. Eber, executive vice pres- 
ident of AOM, reported on plans for 
the 1958 technical conference at Min- 
neapolis May 5-8. Robert Wolf, man- 
ager, General Electric Corp. appli- 
ance service shop, Ft. Wayne, spoke 
on productive maintenance. James 
Chisam, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, was moderator at a question 
and answer period. 

District 3 elected new officers dur- 
ing the business session. They are: 
Harold Drake, Mennel Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio, chairman; Raymond 
Jones, State Flour Mill, Pendleton, 
Ind., vice chairman; John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Eber presented 
Mr. Milner, the outgoing chairman, 
with the AOM recognition of distin- 
guished service. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Subsidy Plea 
Made in Australia 
By S. M. Kimpton 


MELBOURNE—An appeal for gov- 
ernment subsidies to assist the Aus- 
tralian flour export trade has been 
voiced by Stephen M. Kimpton, W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, one of Australia’s 
leading flour milling firms. He was 
speaking in his capacity as president 
of the Victoria Flourmill Owners 
Assn. 

Mr. Kimpton said that the decision 
of a big mill at Echuca, on the New 
South Wales border, to reduce shifts, 
was indicative of the trend towards 
curtailed production and dismissals 
within the industry. This was the re- 
sult of Australian millers being un- 
dercut in the traditional markets of 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Malaya by sub- 
sidized flour from West Germany, 
Italy and France. 

Australian millers could never hope 
to compete in world markets without 
some form of subsidy, Mr. Kimpton 
asserted. 

An earlier plea for a flour subsidy 
to aid exports was rejected by the 
Australian government. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Association 


Plans Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual 
meeting of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. has been scheduled for 11:15 
a.m. April 22 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington. 

Prior to the meeting George E. 
Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., presi- 
dent of the association, will appoint 
a nominating committee to name di- 
rectors for the coming year. 
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Duane F. McKenzie 


Miller Publishing Co. 
Names D. F. McKenzie 


Research Director 


MINNEAPOLIS—Duane F. McKen- 
zie has been named research director 
for The Miller Publishing Co., publish- 
er of The Northwestern Miller, Milton 
B. Kihlstrum, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. McKenzie succeeds Wal- 


ter C. Smith who resigned, effective 
April 1, to return to his home in the 
East. 


Mr. McKenzie brings several years 
of experience in agricultural and fi- 
nancial research to his department 
which is currently being expanded to 
incorporate extensive use of electronic 
computer service. Before joining The 
Miller staff he was employed as mar- 
ket research statistician by Minne- 
polis-Moline and previously was with 
the L. A. Huey Co. in Denver, Colo 

Mr. McKenzie is a member of the 
American Marketing Assn. and 
American Statistical Assn. He is also 
a registered representative of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He at- 
tended St. Benedict's College and the 
University of Nebraska where he 
was graduated with a major in 
tistics and economics. In 1954 he took 
the investment bankers’ research 
course at the University of Chicago 

A native of Hebron, Neb., where 
his father operates a country grocery 
store, Mr. McKenzie ran a 390-acre 
farm there from 1947 to 1952. He is 
married and has six children. During 
World War II he served with the Au 
Force in England. 


Ssta- 





—BREAD IS THE STAFF et 


Prairie Flour Mill Co. 
Appoints Manager 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—George 
Miller has been appointed manager of 
the Prairie Flour Mill Co. here. Mr 
Miller started work eight years ago 
with the mill as a flour packer and 
succeeds Herbert E. Newton, man- 
ager the last two years. Prior to his 
appointment as manager, Mr. Miller 
was a salesman. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADVANCE CONTINUES 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian index 
of farm prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts continued to advance during 
January to reach 226.6, up 1.7 points 
from December's 2249 estimate 
Higher prices for livestock and dairy 
products more than offset lower 
prices for some grains and poultry 
and eggs. 
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Joseph Rank Declares: 





CORN PRICE SUPPORT 
SET AT $1.36 BU. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has set the 
level of price support for corn at 77% 
of parity or $1.36 bu. on a national 
average basis in the commercial corn 
belt. This decision fixes precisely the 
level of support for this crop as pro- 
vided in the flexible sliding scale 
schedule of the Farm Act of 1949. 


Claude Neill 
Named to Head 
Pioneer AACC 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Claude Neill, 
Enid (Okla.) Board of Trade Labora- 
tory, was elected chairman of the Pio- 
neer Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists during a 


LIVERPOOL —It is good for 
Britain to have imported flour com- 
ing into the country. This view was 
expressed by Joseph McArthur 
Rank, president of the National 
Association of British & Irish Mill- 
ers and a senior executive of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., the British milling 
group, at a recent meeting here. 
He cited as the reason for his view: 
“It keeps us on our toes and pro- 
vides our customers with 
parison.” 





a com- 


Referring to newly-passed legi 
tion in the U.K., the Restrictive Trade 






Practices Act, aimed at combattir 
recent meeting held at the Lassen - ax es : th * ‘ 
- rice fixing and other combinations 
Hotel, Wichita. Other new officers *, trad Mr. R ¥ ted tl { 
are Wayne V. Parker, General Mills ee apices 
. : restrictive influence of couple of 
Inc., Wichita, vice chairman, and Pemetied ‘ks of imported flour 1s 
Wayne F. Samuelson, secretary-treas- ot ee teen ee Re = 
sad . ing unsold at the docks 
“sh E mnpnorted wor + 2ank esert j 
Kenneth R. Majors, extension grain Imported flour, Mi Ra = “ ' B wr 
ro is pern ent "00 t th ritish 
utilization specialist, U.S. Depart- - 7" prot tha - morons 
‘ ndustr in snite o ts dif- 
ment of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill, ... “ po em — Be dts 
spoke on research and wheat prod- | = Cos ue | He fab 
ucts. Charles Feldberg, Chas. Pfizer - ee mene Bese EE 
> _ rw ; sincere Le ; t e vast ma 
& Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., told the meet- geen bree edhe dy L 
; f ommon , f ur Mm ers 
ing about the nutritional plus values ; . ow pe * rhe ic mill 
of lysine for cereal products. Main- ‘ : ‘ “Ca pare \ 
sitors fror nai ind Aus- 
taining a competitive and equitable es em —o 
: ti which, in that ordet re the 
salary program was discussed by : P . 
“ : n : vat: ‘ountries ind some 
Harold Schuler, personnel manager, ; Seas aa 
of » Overseas rom time to time 
industrial products division, Pillsbury I ; prego in . 
: : mvself went to nada tw ears 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis ; cee —_ ’ +3 
George Schiller, Pillsbury, Enid, pobens Lg. : 
. S ‘ ntacts ire’ eN 


presented Pioneer 
awards for the 


check sample 
following analytical 


work: Howard Becker, Nebraska Con- Keen, Not Mean, Competition 
solidated Mills, Omaha, moisture; Mr. Rank said My tl} 
Harry Stapelton, Rodney Milling Co., (the te Joseph R ink) wavs said 
McPherson, Kansas, ash; Loren Fran- that if you are going to be successf 
cis, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.. Me- you hav t to let vour competit 
Pherson, protein, and Mr. Parker, be successful also, and wh« n I 
maltose. The awards were provided jn Canada I do not forget t 
by Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Sterwin his. We want a reas I 
Chemicals, Inc., and the Kansas Mill- mat f profit and there is nothi 
ing Co unsa ory ibout that motive After 
The next meeting of the section ill, we can play the same me and 
will be held at Wichita August why not let us make it a keer 








DISTINGUISHED VISITORS—Visiting milling industry personalities in Min- 
neapolis March 26 were Herman Steen, vice president and secretary, Millers 
National Federation and Casper L. Mast, Jr. They stopped at the offices of 
The Northwestern Miller and they are pictured here in the clubroom. Mr. 
Mast has now taken up his duties as a staff member of MNF and later, at 
a time to be determined by the directors, it is expected he will take charge 
of all federation activities handled in Chicago. Mr. Steen and Mr. Mast are 
engaged upon a nation-wide tour of milling centers so that the latter may 
become acquainted with key members of the industry. 








Flour Imports Good for U.K. 
Provided Level Palatable 


clean game rather than a mean 
game?” 

Mr. Rank believes that imported 
flour totals have been reduced to 
more palatable level. The figure 
imports of flour from all countries 
in 1938 was 3,071,052 sacks of 280 Ib 
Judged on the past six 
comparative annual figure is 


z 754 900) 


months the 
runnir 


it around sacks. He ex 


plained At first glance this looks 
from one point of view to be an in 

provement over prewar but let us 
examine this a bit closer. The per 
capita consumption of flour 1938 
was 196 lb. In 1956 it was 179 Ib.. a 





U.K. MILLERS SCORED 
BY BAKERS 


LONDON — The British millers 
have been raked by heavy fire from 
some of their disgruntled baker cus- 
tomers. These bakers resent the en- 
try of the big milling concerns into 
the baking business, thus providing 
them with increased competition. The 


millers, however, claim they were 
forced to take such steps to offset 
the competition of other baking 


chains, independent of any 
firm, which cutback their 
of home milled flour in 


milling 
purchases 


favor of im- 
ported. One baker suggested, in a 
trade publication, that the bakers 


should boycott the home millers with 





bakery interests and buy only im 
ported flour. 
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LOUR sales were scarce in the 
seven-day period ending March 
r buyers of bakery types 


31 as majo 

remained on the sidelines and worked 
iown old contracts. The flour trade 
labored under the uneasy influence of 
the economic recession and the price 
freeze controversy in Washington, as 
did st commodity markets. With- 
ut answers to either major problem 
throughout most of the period, the 
trade found it the wisest policy to 
irk time. The end results were 
r price movements, a contin- 
n of the heavy drain on old con- 
tracts, and growing interest in the 





new Southwest wheat crop 

Some large independent bakeries 
ire expected to buy flour before new 
crop time, probably on a limited scale. 
Others, particularly in the East where 
retail bakery sales have dropped and 
supplies are not dwindling as rapidly 
as believed earlier, may carry into the 
yp period with current book- 





new cr 


Prices, too, were spotty, with ad- 
vances of about 4¢ reported for hard 
winter wheat types in some areas, 
but declines of as much as 7¢ for 
spring wheat types. In general, total 
sales for the week were almost at 
rock bottom for the crop year, 
amounting to barely 16% of five-day 

ing capacity in the Southwest, 

in the central states, and 
30% in the spring wheat mills area 

Running time continued at or above 
five days in all areas except the cen- 
tral states and Southeast. Production 
by mills of the U.S. for the week 
amounted to 103% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 102% a week ear- 
lier and 99% a year earlier. (See ta- 
bles on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: The local flour mar- 
ket offered very little buying incen- 
tive last week and, in fact, provided 
some factors strongly discouraging to 
it. Prices for springs were indicative 
of the uneasiness of the markets in 
eneral. At the close March 28, spring 
yakery types were off 7¢ from the 
previous week, but still above bakers’ 
ideas of a workable buying basis. 

Most users can wait the 30 to 60 
lays necessary to see the new crop 
more clearly, buying hand-to-mouth 
if necessary. The impending presifien- 
tial veto of higher price supports for 
the 1958 crop caused uneasiness all 
week, and, when it was announced 
March 31, caused only minor weak- 
ness, having been largely discounted 
earlier. The widespread slackness 
lominated the family flour trade, too. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 30% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 35% a week 
earlier and 58% a year ago. 

Shipments remained fairly good, 
amounting to 97% of capacity, com- 
pared with 88% a week earlier and a 
year earlier. 

Running time ranged from 4% to 
six days. Production by spring wheat 
mills at Minneapolis for the week 
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Flour Buying Slow as Bakers 
Work Down Old Contracts, 
Watch New Crop Progress 








SU etal — 


amounted to 106% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 96% the pre- 
vious week and 102% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 104%, com- 
pared with 97% the previous week 
and 108% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest amounted to 
104% of capacity, compared with 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











96% a week earlier and 105% a year 
earlier. 

Quotations March 28, 100-Ib. cot- 
tons, carlots Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.76@5.93, short 
$5.86@6.03, high gluten $6.06@6.23; 
first clear $5.27@5.52, whole wheat 
$5.76@5.86; family flour $6.35@7.35. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Sales activity on hard 
winter wheat flour in the Southwest 
was extremely slow last week. Sales 
slipped to 16% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, near the low of the season. 
This compared with 19% the previous 
week and 30% a year ago. Domestic 
business accounted for slightly more 
than 70% of the sales, the remainder 
being for government and export ac- 
counts. 

Bakery flour prices advanced about 
4¢, but the increase did not seem to 
worry any of the buyers who will 
need flour within the next few weeks 
and sales continued on the very dull 


side. Those buyers who will need 
flour within a month are in a small 
minority, also, with all the major 
buyers content to order flour against 
bookings that will satisfy their needs 
for several months to come. A few in- 
dependents are reported to be the 
only buyers who will actually require 
flour, and they will probably cover 
their needs for a month or so which 
will not make a large total volume. 
Outside of the regular p.d.s. business, 
the week was virtually a blank for 
bakery flour. 

Family flour sales were a trifle 
more active, but the business. was to 
a few small buyers as they ran out 
and the total was not large. Also buy- 
ing an occasional car were blenders 
who needed supplies. Family flour di- 
rections continued to be pretty good. 
Prices on both the nationally adver- 
tised brands and others were un- 
changed. 

Bakery flour directions were spotty, 
some mills noting an increase and 
others reporting a slower pace. Fac- 
tors mentioned as influencing the di- 
rections included the economic pace 
in certain areas of the country, re- 
sulting in less bakery buying, and the 
trend toward spring, with more sand- 
wiches and buns being used, the for- 
mer holding back directions and the 
latter speeding them up. 

Export sales were on the slow side, 
small lots going to the Americas, the 
Netherlands ordering flour for ship- 
ment next summer and some flour go- 
ing to the Middle East. Netherlands 
orders are said to be well below what 
is customary for this period of the 
year, lack of licenses believed to be 
responsible. Government relief busi- 
ness was awarded over the week end. 

Trading in clears in this area has 
been severely handicapped by a lack 
of clears, many mills running on 
straight grade for the government. 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Steady; Sales 
Slow, Mill Grind Continues Heavy 


URUM and semolina prices were 

steady in the seven-day period 
ending March 31, although the end of 
Lent indicated that a softening trend 
was due. Mill grind remained well 
above five days, just moderately less 
than the heavy run which has pre- 
vailed throughout all of March. 

Softening of prices was noticeable 
only on the poorer grades of durum. 
Top grades were firm all week. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis amounted to 
170 cars, a sharp reduction from 230 
cars in the previous period. 

Semolina prices remained steady 
throughout the week, following the 
5¢ adjustment downward March 24. 
Although bulk sales were very slow, 
there was a little passing business in 
semolina flour. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 114% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 121% 
the previous week and 107% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 28 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.37@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.34@2.37 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.33@2.36 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.31@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

March 23-29 157,500 179,702 114 
Previous week 157,500 *189,020 121 
Year ago 156,500 168,222 107 
Crop year 
production 
July |, 1957-March 29, 1958. 6,781,283 
July 1, 1956-March 30, 1957.. 5,937,350 


*Revised. 
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Lack of Supplies 
Offsets Slowdown 
In Millfeed Buying 


é ' HERE was a noticeable let up 

in millfeed demand during the 
seven-day period ending March 31 
and prices were adjusted downward 
50¢ to $1.50. The lack of interest, 
however, was nicely offset at the 
mills by a lack of supplies, saving 
quotations from any drastic slide. The 
sharpest drops were in the central 
states and Southeast, where produc- 
tion climbed for the week, and in the 
East, where running time dipped 
slightly, but still remained well above 
five-day capacity. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
50,909 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,277 tons 
in the previous week and 51,938 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and standard 
midds. were 50¢ lower for the week 
Millfeed for spot shipment was diffi- 
cult to find due to heavy buying in 
recent weeks and a comfortable run- 
ning time at local mills. Most mills 
were quoting for shipment one to 
two weeks in advance. One large mill 
did report some fairly brisk sales 
last week, apparently tied in with 
supplies made available as the result 
of a six-day run. The call for red 
dog continued strong and prices were 
steady to 50¢ above the previous 
week. Quotations March 28: Bran $41 
@41.50, standard midds. $40@40.50, 
flour midds. $43@44, red dog $45@46 

Kansas City: Demand and supply 
balanced each other during the week 
ended March 31, and millfeed prices 
changed only slightly. Values were 
50¢ lower on bulk bran and middlings 
and 25¢ lower on sacked bran and 
shorts. A weaker tone on bulk feeds 
was detected March 31, but this was 
regarded by some as a typical start 
of the week's pricing pattern by mills. 
Working on the minus side was a 
lower price pattern in the East, pos- 
sibly due to some formula revisions 
by feed mixers when prices recently 
went to the highest levels of the sea- 
son. Neither mixers nor jobbers are 
anxious to book feeds for very far 
ahead. Quotations March 31, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $37.75@38.50, 
shorts $38@38.75, sacked; bran $35.50 
236.25, shorts $35.50@36.25, mid- 
dlings $34.50@35.25, bulk. 


Wichita: Demand was fair last 
week, with offerings sufficient. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations March 
28, basis Kansas City: Bran $38.25@ 
38.75, shorts $38.25@38.75. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
continued to exceed supply, even with 
better than 5-day operations. Most 
buying was by feeders. Prices were 
firm. Quotations March 28, basis 
Kansas City: Bran and gray shorts 
$38 @ 38.75. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with bran 
and shorts 50¢ lower. Supplies 
matched closely with demand. Quo- 
tations March 27, basis Kansas City: 
Bran and gray shorts $38@38.50. 

Ft. Worth: Light offerings met with 
only a fair demand. The market 
seemed stabilized around present val- 
ues. Quotations March 28, burlaps: 
Bran $46@47, gray shorts $46.50@ 
47.50, delivered Texas common points; 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 47) 
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Lack of Direction Permits 
Wheat Futures to Decline 


NCERTAINTY over the answers 

to two major market questions, 
namely the 1958 level of price sup- 
ports and how much old crop wheat 
will be available, exerted considerable 
influence in the futures market dur- 
ing the seven-day period ending 
March 31. In the absence of any 
strong trend, uneasiness gave way to 
softness, and prices ended the period 


1 to 2¢ lower. 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 31 were: Chicago Ma 


$2.16% @2.16, July 
September $1.91, December $1.96%; 


Kansas City— May $2.10%, July 
$1.84%, September $1.88%; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.24, July $2.14%%, Sep- 


tember $2.06%. 

The prospect of a presidential veto 
of the bill to return wheat price sup- 
ports to 1957 levels was a strong 
force all week. Futures worked low- 
er midway through the period as the 
certainty of a veto was widely fore- 
cast, but rallied as counter reports 
were circulated that the administra- 
tion might follow its veto with an 
offer at compromise somewhere be- 
tween the old 1957 supports and the 
lower 1958 levels. By the time the bill 
was vetoed March 31, however, pes- 
simism had again taken over, and 
contracts were already largely dis- 
counted to compensate for the Presi- 
dent's action. As a final result, most 
contracts dipped moderately at the 
end, to close the week no more than 
two cents at the most below March 
25 

Still unanswered at the close was 
the question of how much old crop 
wheat will be available for domestic 
and overseas needs between now and 
June 30, although the earlier belief 
in a critical shortage has been some- 
what modified in view of the orderly 


fulfillment of expired March con- 
tracts. Trade thinking now follows 
the line that deliveries of March 


wheat will lift considerable pressure 
from the basic May contracts. In 
line with this thinking, last week 
brought a brisk amount of spreading, 
principally liquidation of May con- 
tracts and purchase of later months 


which are discounted 20 to 30¢ be- 
low May. 
There is growing belief now that 


careful, orderly marketing of old crop 
supplies may minimize the shortage. 
Little help is expected, however, if 
the shortage materializes, from the 
redemption of wheat already placed 
under government loan. Although 
some wheat has been coming out of 
storage, free market prices are still 
below redemption levels. 

Although the purchase of July fu- 
tures against selling of May tended 
to narrow discounts, there was grow- 
ing pressure from Southwest crop 
forecasts to widen it. 

Export workings gave little support 
to prices, although the prospects of 
business to come were fairly good 
The only significant purchase of the 
week was 750,000 bu. Gulf hard taken 
by Yugoslavia. 

Cash Offerings Down 

Although offerings of cash wheat 
were down, prices sagged slightly as 
traders waited for some positive ac- 
tion regarding price support legisla- 
tion. The large discount on new crop 
wheat prompted a cautious buying 
attitude. Lack of export and flour 


trading was a factor in lower values. 
Durum lost 2¢, with buyers showing 
less 


interest in the moderate offer- 


ings. (See tables on page 8.) The 
average protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week ended March 25 was 14.08%, 
compared with 13.75% the same 
week last season. At the close March 
28, Minneapolis May wheat was 
quoted at $2.24, off a fraction from 
the week before. The cash basis was 


entirely unchanged throughout the 
period, and No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring, 


through 11% protein, closed at 6@7¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price; 12% 
protein 7@8¢ over; 13% protein 8G 
9¢ over; 14% protein 9@10¢ over; 
15% protein 12@14¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 15@20¢ over, and 17% protein 
19@24¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 28 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.30'/2 @2.31'2 
12% Protein 2.31%2@2.32'2 
13% Protein 2.32'2 @2.33'2 
14% Protein 2.33'2@2.34'% 
15% Protein 2.36'/2 @2.38'/2 
16% Protein 2.392 @2.44'/2 
17% Protein 2.43'/2 @2.48'2 

Protein premiums for over 17% Ic each 
Ya% higher 


Test Welght Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib 58 
Ic discount each 2 Ib. under 58 
Cash Prices Rise 
Hard winter cash wheat prices were 
stronger at Kansas City in the week 
ended March 31. Increases ranged 
from %s¢ to 4¢, most of the advance 
occurring as higher premiums. The 
basic option finished the week with 
a net gain of %¢ bu. 


over ib 


Ib 


A tight supply situation on cash 
wheat is foreseen by many in the 
trade, and the stronger premiums 


tend to reflect this concern. Ordinary 


wheat premiums were 2'4¢ higher. 
The same advance was posted for 
the low side of the range on 12 to 


14% protein wheat. On the high side, 
12 and 12.50% proteins were up l¢, 
while the higher protein wheats were 
unchanged. The biggest jump oc- 
curred for 11.75% protein wheat, 4¢ 
bu. 

Good demand from merchandisers 
and millers was met by rather mea- 
ger cash supplies. Receipts amounted 
to 489 cars, compared with 274 the 
previous week and 208 a year ago. 
Much of the grain was for Commodity 
Credit Corp. and on “to-arrive”’ con- 
tracts. A little loan wheat was re- 
deemed in Texas and Oklahoma, but 
not enough to be felt much in allevi- 
ating the tight supply situation. 

Premiums were quoted March 31 
as follows: Ordinary 18¢ over the ba- 
sic May option of $2.10% bu., 11.75% 
protein 20¢ over, 12% protein 1844 @ 
24¢ over, 12.50% protein 19% @26¢ 
over. 13% protein 20% @ 30¢ over, 
13.50% protein 2144 @32¢ over, and 
14% protein 2212 @34¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.28 @2.54 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.27 @2.53'% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.25 2.51'”2 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.23 @2.49'4 
No. | Red 2.272 @2.29 
No. 2 Red 2.26'/2 @2.28'/2 
No. 3 Red 2.24'/2 @2.28 
No. 4 Red 2.222 @2.27 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
March 31 at $2.51@2.53, rail basis, 
delivered Texas common points 


Truck wheat was selling at $2.24@ 
2.26 delivered north Texas mills. De- 





A Statistical Service Provided 
C 


ontinuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More 


than Half a Century 


Current 


Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Mar. 23-29 

1958 
Northwest 716,046 
Southwest 1,379,607 
Buffalo 557,968 
Central and Southeast 544.905 

North Pacific Coast 325,62 
Totals 3.524 147 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.2 








IN SACKS (CWT.) 





*Previous Mar. 24-30 
week 1957 
665 06! 704,317 
1,382,712 1,283,181 
570,840 550,046 
523,865 550,552 
305,013 281,836 
3,447,491 3,369,932 

74.2 75 





March 26- 
April |, 


1956 
610,390 
302,167 
$11,872 
539,873 
284,815 


3,249,117 








75 








March 27- 
April 2, 
1955 
603,704 
1,212,668 
505,090 
511,925 
312,132 


3,145,519 
7s 





*Revised 
’ , Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ey | to 
Mar. 26- Mar. 27- 
Mar. 23-29, Previous Mar. 24-30 April | April 2 Mar. 29 Mar. 30 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 104 96 05 88 89 27,850,221 26,993,326 
Southwest 106 106 99 100 93 51,351,988 52,192,645 
Buffalo 114 117 116 07 06 21,588,607 21,560,182 
Central and S. E 96 88 98 94 76 21,379,688 21,300,352 
No. Pacific Coast 100 95 87 78 89 12,233,782 12,048,397 
Totals 103 02 99 % 92 34,414,286 134,094,902 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Konsas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity — tivity capacity output tivity 
rc 7. ? ! 0 * > 
March 23-29 231,000 _240,4 5 06 March 23-29 281.750 296 399 105 
Previous week 231,000 220.803 96 Previous week > 750 299 899 10 
ae ou 2 0 06 
Year ago 237,000 241,117 102 Year 4 : a 
T : 2123 90 ea ego 287,500 260,367 9! 
wo years ago 237,000 213,705 Two years ago 279 850 295 895 106 
Five-year average 93 Five-year average 8? 
a 90 Ten-year average 87 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (including Wichita and Solina) 
and lowa 5-day week Flour % ac 
S-day week Flour % ac capacity output tivity 
capacity output tivity March 23-29 020,950 1,083,208 106 
March 23-29 456,900 475,57! 104 «= Previous week 020,980 °1,082,813 06 
Previous week 456.900 *%444°258 77 | 6gter op 032,50 22,814 99 
Year ago 430 500 463 200 108 — years age 021,35 1,006,272 99 
wo years ago 454,500 396 685 87 swe-year everege 95 
Five-year average 88 te * nar average 95 
Ten-year average 82 evised 
Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast ndiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
. Virgin Georgia an astern i 
Seattle, Tacoma and interior g Georg and easte Missour 
Washington Mills S-day week Flour % ac- 
5-day week Flour % ac eo output tivity 
capacity output tivity ator h 23-29 544 905 9% 
March 23-29 94,500 87,06 2. + eae oS 4 
, Po e140 716 + ear ago 0.250 550,552 98 
Previous week 194.500 6 S 8 teenie: 0d Z £70 250 539°873 94 
Year ago 215,000 164,840 . ae " a4 
Two years ago 215,000 161,999 75 ag tera average 82 
Five-year average 85 eR - 
Ten-year average 85 evisec 
"Revised BUFFALO 
Portiand and interior Oregon Mills 5-day week Flour % ac 
March 23-29 128,500 38,560 08 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 128,500 35,298 05 March 23-29 487,500 557,968 114 
Year ago 138,750 6.996 84 Previous week 487,500 570,840 117 
Two years ago 33,200 122,816 88 Year ago 475,000 550 046 6 
Five-year average 87 Two years ago 475,000 5 72 07 
Ten-year average 84 Five-yea verage 0s 
*Revised Ten-year average 98 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millifeed in tons for week ending March 29, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 
Southwest*—— —Northwest*— — Buffalo —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
March 23-29 26,488 031,708 3 534,453 713 412,499 50.909 1,978,660 
Previous week $26,548 2 960 $0,277 
Two weeks ago 25,60! 3 499 50 420 
1957 25,984 1,053,793 < 542.3 38 51,384 2,019,356 
1956 26,368 997,352 2 527,418 0.398 49.055 1,887,990 
1955 24,556 981,226 2 527,384 0.193 : 2 46,932 925,035 
954 22,335 940 428 3 563,013 0.105 43 95 45.598 1.94) 236 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. All mills. $Revised 
mand was slow and offerings were ment, and also took seven cargoes 
light of riley. But t k for any 
Wheat export bookings in the Pa- lume r the next nth is dim 
cific Northwest have tapered ff Howey this is not unusual for this 
Japan is out of the market and will time of the year. Cr conditions are 
10t be in for another month. Kor od. No complaints of freezing 
was in the market for two cargoes weather e bee rd, and mois- 


of white wheat for April-May ship- 
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USDA Announces Orders 


Pillsbury Shipping Barge of Flour 


\ —m 
op : 


Me 





Workers load Pillsbury Mills, Inc., flour aboard barge at Minneapolis for 


shipment to Guntersville, Ala. 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is currently loading the first full 
barge of flour ever shipped out of 
Minneapolis by the company. The firm 
believes it is the first full barge load 
of flour ever shipped by any miller 
from Minneapolis. The barge is being 
loaded at the Northern Waterway 
Terminals Corp. dock. Loading is 
scheduled to be completed April 3, at 
which time the barge will leave Min- 
neapolis for Guntersville, Ala., ar- 
riving there about April 15. 

The cargo consists of 15,000 cwt. 
sacked ingredient flour produced in 
the company’s Minneapolis A mill—a 


shipment roughly equivalent to 30 
boxears of flour. The flour will be 
used is an ingredient in refrigerated 
food products produced in Pillsbury’s 
Atlanta, Ga., plant. It will be stored 
at Guntersville in warehouse space 
leased by Pillsbury, and shipped by 
truck to Atlanta as needed. The sin- 
gle barge load will provide a seven 
weeks running supply of flour for the 
Atlanta refrigerated foods plant. 

Pillsbury expects to ship 100,000 
cwt. flour by barge from Minneapolis 
to Guntersville by Dec. 31. Previously, 
the firm shipped flour by rail to 
Atlanta. 





GMI Extending 
Flour Milling 


Into Venezuela 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has announced plans to extend 
its production operations into Vene- 
zuela. Through a newly-formed sub- 
sidiary, General Mills of Venezuela, 
S.A., the company will control the 
production as well as distribution of 
Gold Medal and other GMI brands of 
flour in the South American country. 

In announcing the move, Don A. 
Stevens, vice president and general 
manager of the flour division, pointed 
out that the company, through ex- 
port operations, has served bakers 
and consumers in Venezuela for over 
half a century. “General Mills,” he 
said, “has actively participated in the 
Venezuelan flour trade for more than 
50 years. We are confident that the 
quality of our products made in 


Venezuela and our service will war- 
rant our continued participation as 
a major supplier of flour and in that 
manner contribute to the economic 
and nutritional progress of Vene- 
zuela.” 

Mr. Stevens said General Mills of 
Venezuela has an agreement with 
Grandes Molinas de Venezuela, S.A., 
subsidiary of Bunge and Born, prom- 
inent South American millers, for the 
milling of GMI brands in a new mill 
now under construction at Caracas. 
All flour sold under GMI labels will 
be produced under the company’s su- 
pervision and according to its stand- 
ards and formulas; wheats will be 
selected and purchased in North 
America by GMI grain experts. 

GMI, Mr. Stevens said, will begin 
distribution of South American milled 
flour when the mill at Caracas is 
completed in September. J. B. Ar- 
teaga Planas, who has represented 
GMI in Caracas for nearly 10 years, 
will continue as sales representative 
for GMI of Venezuela. 


For 75 Million 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture March 28 an- 
nounced orders to process Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat into a total 
of 75,029,400 Ib. flour and corn into 
49,391,150 lb. yellow cornmeal for 
domestic and foreign donation. The 
orders include: 16,934,000 Ib. all-pur- 
pose flour, 4,727,100 Ib. bread flour 
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Lb. Flour 


and 600,000 lb. whole wheat flour for 
domestic donation; 34,389,000 Ib. all- 
purpose flour, 4,198,400 bread flour 
and 11,004,900 whole wheat flour for 
export; 3,180,000 bread flour for an 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration program in Italy; 11,161,150 
lb. cornmeal for domestic use; 38,- 
230,000 Ib. cornmeal for export. 


FLOUR : 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Fiour Mills of America, Inc . . Kansas City 79,000 50 $0.07* 
8,504, 900% 100 48 
St. Louis 1,174,900 10 86 
1,325,000¢ 100 47 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co. 
Newton or Winfield, Kansas 80,000 100 21° 
100,000 100 19* 
160,000 100 25° 
120,000 100 Ry 
Wichita 40,000 50 17° 
160,000 100 21° 
40,000 50 17* 
846,000 100 19° 
80,000 100 23° 
120,000 50 is* 
1,200,000 100 10/10 i! 
240, 000% 100 21° 
160, 000% 50 17* 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 1,500,000 10 3332 
10,500,000 100 0073" 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Alton, Iii 220, 000* 100 30° 
208 500% 100 30° 
140,000% 100 26* 
3,000,000 100 .04* 
Pillsbury Mils, Inc Springfield, II! 800, 000% 10 .123 
Louisville, Ky 715,000 10 163 
590,000 10 163 
100,000 10 163 
Minneapolis 540 000¢ 10 846 
Atchison, Kansas 160,000 10 20 
160,000 10 20 
620,000 10 20 
1,120,000 10 20 
280,000 10 20 
100,000 10 20 
40,000 10 20 
40, 000% 100 197° 
680,000* 10 13 
Genera! Mills, Inc .Kansas City 500 000 10 20 
150,000 10 20 
720,000 10 20 
80,000 10 20 
530,000 10 20 
Buffalo 40 0003 100 60 
2,400,000 100 03 
Hopkinsville, Ky 1,800, 000+ 100 10/10 06 
Wichita Falls, Texas 265,000 0 is 
935,000 10 18 
Mayflower Mills .. Ft. Wayne, Ind 1,500,000 100 is* 
Abilene Flour Mills Co .....Abilene, Kansas 3,800,000 100 o7* 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. .Chattanooga, Tenn. 285,000 10 0? 
40,000 10 0? 
640,000 10 09 
65,000 10 0? 
510,000 100 os* 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc . Indianapolis, Ind 50,000 50 Bn 
80,000 50 33° 
280,000 100 37* 
118,700 100 37* 
163,050 50 33° 
80,000 50 33° 
360,000 100 37* 
120,000 50 33° 
370,000 100 37* 
80,000 100 37* 
Lexington Roller Mills .. Lexington, Ky 631,150 10 12 
International Milling Co. .Greenville, Texas 300,000% 100 12° 
300 000+ 100 o9* 
Blackwell, Okla 247,500* 100 o1* 
500, 000* 100 is* 
500, 000+ 100 12° 
272,000+ 100 09 
Ponca City, Okla 320.0007 100 
320, 000% 100 14* 
320,000* 100 1° 
Buffalo 1,234, 100% 100 25° 
800, 000% 100 24° 
365,900 100 o9* 
Lockport, N. Y. 52,500* 100 i9* 
667, 500% 100 19* 
Russell-Miller Milling Co ; . Dallas 4,000 000 100 o1* 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Spokane or Wenatchee, Wash 125,000 50 09 
F. W. Stock & Sons amoebae Ellicott City, Md 1,500,000 100 03° 
Morrison Milling Co nae . .Denton, Texas 1,000,000 10 29 
173,600 10 34 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co .Beardstown, II! 911,400 100 .09* 
248,600 100 10/10 .07 
340,000* 100 10/10 07 
El Reno, Okla 460,000 10 20 
80,000 10 20 
280,000 10 20 
720,000 10 20 
840, 000% 100 10/10 oi* 
Omaha, Neb 160,000 10 .20 
307,000 10 20 
350,000 10 20 
100,000 10 20 
80, 000+ 10 20 
80,000t 10 20 
160,000 10 20 
1,073,000 100 oi* 
Denver 80,000 10 34 
80,000 50 03 
180,000 10 34 
40,000 10 34 
100,000 10 34 
80,000 10 34 
40,000 100 02 
Claflin, Kansas 960,000 10 20 
120,000 10 20 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ............ Omeha 240,000 10 19 
40,000 50 12° 
40,000 10 19 
Grand Island, Neb. 80,000t 100 18* 
Shawnee Milling Co. ........+++-0005 Shawnee, Okla. 920,000 10 209 
ee Me WE. scons sencletedads ene Enid, Okla. 440,000 10 239 


*Credit. +Bread. $Whole wheat. 


(Cornmeal Awards on Page 43) 
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N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ‘Mr. American Farmer’”’ 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


a 
FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 43> 


6é 
In the Laboratory 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 


we keep constant watch!” 





World symbol 
of the fight 
against TB 

MINNESOTA 





samen > 
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AIB Looks Back on First 10 Years 
Of Sanitation Inspection Program 


CHICAGO—tTen years of sanitation 
service to the baking industry will be 
bserved in April by the department 
f bakery sanitation of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

On April 1, 1948, the first sanita- 
i inspection was made by AIB, 
ind by the end of that year 49 in- 
spections had been made by three 
field sanitarians. Ten years later, by 


the end of 1957, eight sanitarians had 
made a total of 516 inspections for 
the 430 bakeries, flour mills, ingred- 
ient manufacturers and other allied 
cereal industries participating in the 
program, 

Louis A. King, Jr., director, cele- 
brated his 10th anniversary with the 
department March 15. Joining AIB in 
1948, Mr. King helped organize the 


sanitation inspection program and 
was the department's first field sani- 
tarian. 

Since its inception, the institute’s 
inspection program has been com- 
mended not only by program partici- 
pants, but also by the Food and Drug 
Administration, local regulatory 
agencies and other food industries as 
an excellent example of self-regula- 
tion within an industry to raise sani- 
tation standards through action on 
the part of the industry itself rather 
than an outside agency. 

George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
food and drugs, U.S. Department of 
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—COME SEE— 


_ The ARBA’s First 
“SPEECHLESS” 
CONVENTION: 


COME SEE 


PRODUCTS - MACHINES 


NEW 


NEW YORK CITY 


April 27 through 30, 1958 


INGREDIENTS - MERCHANDISING IDEAS 


For the first time . 


. . all the time you need for 
stimulating panel discussions and merchandising 
skits—for product displays, demonstrations, idea- 
laden exhibits and bakery visits. 


Headquarters: Hotel New Yorker 


COME SEE 
NEW YORK! 





If you’re looking for thrilling things to do and 
sensational sights to see, you’ll find them all in 
New York City ... the mighty and amazing 


metropolis that offers you everything! 


Look for us... we'll be there at Exhibit 29, 30 and 78 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL BAKERS OF AMERICA Convention 
New York, N. Y. — April 27, 28, 29, 30 — 1958 





Fooinelmown 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
his address before the institute’s an- 
nual meeting in 1954, commented, “It 
is our view that the inspection serv- 
ice provided by the department of 
bakery sanitation has made an im- 
portant contribution to the tremen- 
dous improvement in bakery sanita- 
tion which has taken place over the 
years....We are convinced that the 
present generally excellent sanitary 
practices in the American baking in- 
dustry have been in no small measure 
brought about by this department. 
By the same token ‘it has made a 
substantial contribution to your pub- 
lic relations, to your standing in re- 
lation to government and, all in all, 
demonstrated the great value of self- 
regulation by an important industry.” 

The rapid growth and increasing 
importance of the inspection program 
have been recorded in news items from 
the Institute News, which is pub- 
lished every other month by AIB. 
The News followed Mr. King’s ap- 
pointment in 1948 with a report one 
year later that the department “now” 
has four men with a total of 35 years 
experience in inspecting food process- 
ing plants. In 1949 the News an- 
nounced that the department. had 
grown to seven professional and six 
clerical employees. In 1951 it report- 
ed the inauguration of a new service 
to offer AIB assistance in forming 
in-plant sanitation committees. At 
the end of 1951 the News noted the 
fact that 367 baking plants had been 
inspected during the year, bringing 
to a total of 1,200 the number of in- 
spections made since the department 
had been formed. 

The department made its 1,510th 
inspection April 1, 1953, marking the 
completion of five years of the in- 
spection training program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers to Stress 
Sales May 25-27 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.— The em- 
phasis will be on “Ringing Up More 
Sales” when the Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention convenes at the 
Arlington Hotel here May 25-27. The 
opening session Sunday afternoon, 
May 25, will be devoted to all phases 
of retail sales, advertising, purchas- 
ing and production problems. 

According to John C. Summers, 
session chairman, opening day topics 
will include the following: “Packag- 
ing and Pricing Retail Bakery Prod- 
ucts,” by John Tindall, Waxed Paper 
Merchandising Council, Inc.; “Refrig- 
erators for Retail Bakers, and Their 
Advantages,” by Clyde H. Stephens, 
Jr., Federal Refrigerator Mfg. Co.; 
and “Fancy Cookies for Retail Bak- 
ers,” by George Richter, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. 

The convention will include a baked 
foods display, arranged by Walter 
Koehler, Jr., Koehler Bakery, and 
Dennis Green, Pollock Paper Co.; and 
a fancy cookie display by Mr. Richter. 

Bakers are advised to make their 
reservations directly with the Arling- 
ton Hotel. 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 
greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 
has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 
. . when to buy it. And with the tremendous 
reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 
have to settle for second best. Give us a call 
next time. You give your formulas every break 


when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 


Producer, Powerfu r superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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Two Committees 
Appointed by ABA 
To Study Industry 


CHICAGO—Two new committees 
have been formed by the American 
Bakers Assn. to provide additional 
service to members and the baking 
industry generally, William M. Clem- 
ens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, ABA chairman, announced in 
releasing to members lists of all 1958 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Newly formed are the industry sta- 
tistics and data processing commit- 
tees. The statistics committee will re- 
view industry information assembled 
by the association, such as bread and 
cake volume reports and government 
reports relating to the industry. 

The data processing committee is 
still in the formative stage, but its 
primary function will be to explore 
new developments which will provide 
better management control informa- 
tion on distribution costs more quick- 
ly at less cost. This committee will 
study the potential for mechanized or 
electronic data processing in the in- 


dustry; it will determine whether 
equipment is available for such use 
and, if not available, the committee 
will contact tabulating equipment 
companies to discuss development of 
such equipment. 

Chairman of the industry statistics 
committee is R. H. Way, Way Baking 
Company, Jackson, Mich. Committee 
members include Jesse A. Dietzen, 
Dietzen’s Bakeries, Inc., Kokomo, 
Ind.; E. H. Goldsmith, Peter Wheat 
Bakers, Inc., Joliet, Ill; William F. 
Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake Co., Bos- 
ton; Oswald F. Jaeger, Jr., Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee; R. H. 





National Yeast Cor 


FRANK J. HALE, President 


Executive Offices: 
Chanin Building 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Western Division Office: 


Pure Oil Building 
35 East Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Ill. 


PLANTS: Belleville, N. J. + Crystal Lake, Ill. 


Eastern Division Office: 
45-54 37th Street 


Long Island City 
New York 











“of ceaseless 
effort 

to produce 
a uniform 
all-purpose 
yeast 

and to 
constantly 
Improve 
wts Serve 
to the 
baking 
NAUSITY O 
Amertta.’ 





poration 


‘tog r wT 
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Jennings III, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Inc., Orangeburg, S.C.; G. L. Jordan, 
Jordan Bakers, Inc , Topeka, Kansas; 
H. W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick's Bak- 
ery, San Francisco; Frank J. Mack, 
Mack Baking Co., Inc., Brewer, 
Maine; Morgan Pennington, Penning- 
ton Bros., Inc., Cincinnati; J. R. 
Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville; Harry Shipley, 
Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., Mobile, Ala; and William F 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati. 
Data Committee Heed 

Cc. S. Webster, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, is chairman of the 
data processing committee. Members 
include E. J. Bentley, Southern Ba‘:- 
eries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Robert S 
Coons, Interstate Bakeries Corp.., 
Kansas City; Archie T. Downie, the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; D. W. Ford, 
Cc. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City; 
Connie B. Lane, Jr., Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, Tex- 
as; John E. Lang, American Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, N.J.; J. A 
McBride, Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha, and 
John Thies, Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Cooperative, Inc., New York. 

The 1958 nominations and elections 
committee consists of Chairman Rus- 
sell E. Duvernoy of Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc., New York, ABA vice president; 
and members, John A. Kreiling, Com- 
munity Baking Co., Inc., Cumberland, 
Md., and Victor E. Wendelin, Wendel- 
in Baking Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Sanford V. Epps of H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., ABA vice president, Au- 
gusta, Ga., was named general chair- 
man of the 1958 convention commit- 
tee. Assisting him will be the follow- 
ing branch chairmen: Wholesale 
bread, Harold L. Budde, Purity Bak- 
ing Co. of Illinois, Decatur; whole- 
sale cake, Richard J. Levy, Kingston 
Cake Co., Inc., Kingston, Pa.; whole- 
sale pie, O. J. Laymon, Bowie Pies, 
Inc., Los Angeles; home service, Mau- 
rice B. Clark, Colonial Baking Co., 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich.; multiple- 
unit-retail, Thomas H. Flood, Burny 
Bros., Inc., Chicago; young bakery 
executives, Paul V. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa.; and retail 
branch, John H. Bolchert, Bolchert’s 
Bakery, Chicago. 

Other Chairmen 

Other 1958 chairmen of ABA com- 
mittees include D. H. O'Connell, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, in- 
dustrial relations; James J. Bresna- 
han, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, special study; George H. 
Coppers, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, national affairs; Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis., baker-miller; L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill, baker-dairy; Karl E. Baur, Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 1961 
baking industry exposition; and 
Frank J. Wirken, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, safety committee. 
Mr. Clemens is chairman of the pro- 
gram planning committee. 

In announcing committee member- 
ship, Mr. Clemens stated: “Every 
member of the association's board of 
governors now is serving on at least 
one committee. We believe this to be 
a healthy situation, resulting in an 
equitable distribution of authority 
and work.” 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL BLE FOR AGGRESSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 





















DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5 


What sells baked foods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
SSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives”’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 












So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “detectives” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 

sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 





Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. 












* 


Full size loaves are baked from 
samples at many points. Over 400 
different tests are run each week at 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At 
new crop time a special transition 
program is followed so the baker’s 
production won't be affected by 
abrupt changes in flour performance. 








The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 


finished baked foods are produced. That’s why 
Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
to meet them. That’s why Pills can bring 
you the kind of quality that means better 
baked foods, year after year. 


night or day, 


Soe ee 


It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 


special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, is the watchword. 


... your partner in bu 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo 





ilding sales! 


Minnesota 
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Dry Milk Institute Annual Meeting 
Scheduled April 17, 18 in Chicago 


CHICAGO—April 17 and 18 are 
the dates for the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. The meetings will 
cover such topics as nonfat dry milk 
sales, market development, product 
research and government policies af- 
fecting the industry. 

The opening address will be given 
by R. M. Hadrath, board chairman 
of Maple Island, Inc., Stillwater, 
Minn. Results of the institute’s 1957 


census of distribution of dry milks 
will be given by H. F. Paul of the 
institute staff. Other Thursday mor- 
ning speakers will be F. D. Stone, 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and E. A. Pool, Dairymen’'s 
League Cooperative Assn., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Afternoon speakers will include D. 
R. Stroebel, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington; H. S. Wagner, 
Pet Milk Co., St. Louis; M. J. Swort- 


figuer, bakery service, ADMI; and S. 
T. Coulter, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. The institute's annual busi- 
ness meeting will be held at the con- 
clusion of the first day’s program, 
about 3:20 p.m. 

Speakers for the second day include 
D. S. Anderson, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, USDA, Washington; 
E. F. Koller, University of Minne- 
sota; C. M. Fistere, institute legal 
counsel, Washington; and T. G. Stitts, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston. 

The final gathering will be for the 
annual luncheon at noon, April 18, in 
the Polynesian Village. Mr. Hadrath 
will be master of ceremonies. 





ECOGNIZED MAR 
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OF EXCELLENCE FOR 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Smooth texture and good eating qualities— 
that is what today's bread buyer expects and 
HUNTER flours have many fine qualities that 
help toward achieving this goal in your loaf. 
Milled from choice hard winter wheats and 
baked by skillful milling and laboratory con- 
trol, HUNTER flours always meet the test of 
superior shop performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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BEMA Plans 
Convention 


June 19-23 


NEW YORK—The annual meeting 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be held at the Bis- 
cayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, Miami, 
Fla., June 19-23 and, according to the 
preliminary program, it promises a 
full agenda of business meetings, rec- 
reation and other activity. 

Registration fees have been set up 
at $25 each for men and women and 
$10 each for children. The fees are 
all inclusive and cover participation 
in all BEMA features except as oth- 
erwise provided by policy. Hotel rates 
are on the full American plan. 

A limited number of single, double 
and suite accommodations have been 
reserved, and will be filled on a first- 
come, first-served basis as received 
at BEMA's executive offices, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Registra- 
tion forms should be forwarded along 
with a check for $50 a person ($35 in 
the registration of children.) The reg- 
istration includes a $25 credit for 
each person to assure hotel accom- 
modations. 

A preliminary program follows: 


Thursday, June 19 


8-10 a.m., breakfast; 10 a.m., com- 
mittee meetings and informal confer- 
ences; Noon, luncheon; 2 p.m., board 
of directors meeting, Gables Room; 
4 p.m., public relations committee 
meeting, BEMA suite; 6-7 p.m., 
“President’s Reception,” patio; 7:15 
p.m., dinner; 9 p.m. “Caribbean 
Night,’ Cape Florida Room, Calypso 
music, entertainment and dancing 


Friday, June 20 
8-9:30 a.m., breakfast; 9:30 a.m., 


first business Session, Santa Marta. 


Room; ladies’ bathing in ocean or 
pool, pitch & putt golf, shuffleboard 
and tennis; 11:30 a.m., nominating 
committee meeting; Noon, luncheon; 
1:30 p.m., BEMA explores the fabu- 
lous “Vizcaya” (buses leave prompt- 
ly); deep sea fishing, golf at the Bilt- 
more Club and: generat recreational 
activities will also be offered; 6-7 
p.m., “Aloha Party,” patio terrace; 
7:30 p.m., “Hawaiian Night,” on the 
ocean beach; dinner, music and en- 
tertainment. 


Saturday, June 21 


8-9:30 a.m., breakfast: 9:30 a.m., 
second business session, Santa Marta 
Room; Ladies’ Pitch & Putt Golf 
Tournament and other recreational 
activities; Noon, luncheon; 1:30 p.m., 
Miami Beach tour of parrot jungle 
(buses leave at 2 p.m.); Alternate A, 
BEMA golf tournament, Biltmore 
Club; Alternate B, BEMA fishing 
tournament; 6-7 p.m., “Key Biscayne 
Party,” patio; 7:15-9 p.m., buffet din- 
ner; 8 p.m., “Key Biscayne Night,” 
Cape Florida Room, music and danc- 
ing. 

Sunday, June 22 

7-9:30 a.m., breakfast; 8:30 a.m., 
church services; 10:30 a.m., third 
business session, Santa Marta Room; 
12:30 p.m., luncheon; 1:30 p.m., board 
of directors meeting; 2 p.m., after- 
noon open; 6 p.m., “annual meeting 
party,” patio and pool terrace; 7:15 
p.m., “association annual banquet,” 
Cape Florida Room, music, entertain- 
ment and dancing. 

There will be a breakfast served 
from 8 to 10 a.m. Monday, June 23, 
prior to departure. 


See a 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 





AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 


Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 


e 

e MACAROON PASTE 

e KERNEL PASTE 

e MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
... throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HENRY HEIDE, inororie 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW . e en8 





OGG ™ 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 37 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A baker using “green” flour for 
bread making should reduce the salt 
in his formula. 

2. In cake baking, the tempera- 
ture of the ingredients is not of great 
importance. 


3. Egg whites used in hard rolls 
will assist in producing a brittle crust. 

4. Caving in of the tops of pull- 
man bread can be eliminated by plac- 
ing the loaves upside down on the 
racks after they are removed from 
the oven. 


5. The natural sugar found in milk 
is known as lactose 


6. A short patent flour contains 
a greater amount of protein than 
whole wheat flour. 


7. To prevent patty shells tipping 
over during baking, place a greased 
sheet of paper on before placing them 
in the oven. 


8. Soda crackers are made by 
using the straight dough method. 


9. For best results, the eggs 
should be beaten on medium speed 
when making sponge cakes. 

10. It is not necessary to place 
angel food cakes in the oven immedi- 
ately after the batter has been placed 
in the pans. 

11. To obtain a reddish tint to 
the crumb color of devils food cakes, 








YAMS FOR BAKERS—tThe growing 
interest in Louisiana yams as a bak- 
ery ingredient has prompted the 
preparation of a bakers’ kit of yam 
formulas and display cards which 
is available to bakers without cost. 
The kit contains seven 5x7 in. cards 
with the formula in large type on one 
side and an appetizing photograph 
of the finished product on the other. 
The photographs may be utilized at 
the point of sale as a counter card, 
on a window or door, or displayed on 
the back counter. In addition, the 
kit contains display cards for each 
of the yam bakery items which also 
can be used at the point of sale. 
Write the Louisiana Sweet Potato 
Advertising and Development Com- 
mission, P. O. Box 132, Opelousas, La., 
for as many kits as are needed. 


it is a good idea to increase the soda 
content in the formula. 


12. When yeast is stored at a tem- 
perature of about 40°F ., growth of the 
yeast plant practically ceases 


13. It is not advisable for the av- 
erage baker to make his own candied 
lemon and orange peel to be used in 
baked foods. 


14. It will require 5 oz. soda bi- 
carbonate to neutralize invert syrup 
that has been made by using 5 oz 
cream of tartar. 


15. Using either vegetable or ani- 
mal oil in making 100% whole wheat 
bread will produce greater volume 
than stiff lard or hydrogenated short- 
ening 


16. White rye flour has a more 
pronounced flavor than dark rye flour. 


17. Residue left from baking pow- 
der used in baked foods is harmful 
to the human system. 


18. Lady fingers should be baked 
immediately after they have been de- 
posited and sugared. 


19. Using too coarse a granulated 
sugar in making pound cakes is often 
the cause of white spots on the sur- 
face of the cakes after they have 
been baked. 


20. When 10% dextrose (corn sug- 
ar) is used in an angel food cake mix, 
replacing 10% granulated sugar, no 
effect will be noticed on the baked 
cakes 

——SHEA S THE STAFF 9 0.00 @ee=s 
TO MOVE OFFICES 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The executive 
offices of Morton Frozen Foods, a 
division of the Continental Baking 
Co., will be moved to Rye, N.Y., prob- 
ably in June, and consolidated with 
the general offices of Continental 
About 30 of Morton’s employees will 
be moved to Rye. Another 20 will re- 
main in Louisville, along with George 
E. Egger, Morton president, and the 
remaining workers will be released 
Morton’s 15-man engineering depart- 
ment will also remain in Louisville, 
said Mr. Egger. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Good Bread is the product of © 


-pertect fermentation 
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Vig ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


M. Brown has sold Brownie’s ager of the Sun Mart Town and nuts will be baked at Wausau, while 
Bakery, Hoopeston, HL, to James Country Bakery in Cedar Rapids, Bauer’s Iron River, Mich., plant will 








Goss of Mt. Vernon, Ind. Mr. Goss'’s Iowa. produce sweet goods and act as a 
ikerv in Mt. Vernen was recently e sales and distribution center. 
iestroyed by fire ° 
’. Jaeger Bros. Baking Co. of Wausau, 
Wis., and Bauer Bakery, which oper- American Bakeries Co. has taken 
Kuper, formerly of Oelwein, ates in Upper Michigan, have been over the Montevideo, Minn., routes 
s accepted a position as man- consol dated. Bread, buns and dough- formerly served by the Central Bak- 
© 
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Sleepy Eye Chief 
Sleepy Eye Scout 
Sleepy Eye Brave 
Dainty 


Excellence 


Dandy 
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ing Co., which has discontinued its 
wholesale distribution operations. 


Dixie Creme Donuts has opened an 
outlet at 2384 Wellesley Lane, Upper 
Arlington, Ohio. The shop will be 
managed by W. W. Adams, Jr. 


Steve Junker has been named to 
the sales promotion staff of Uffel- 
mann Baking Co., Cincinnati. Mr 
Junker was assigned to the restaurant 
division, Cincinnati area 


A 1,750 ft. addition to the Town 
House Restaurant, Sylvania, Ga., is 
under construction and will be used 
for production of pecan pies 


Nellie M. Anderson is now in 
charge of Voss Bros. Bakery, No. 2 
1130 E. Colfax Ave., Denver. 


W. P. Scott will open a bakery in 
Camdenton, Mo., in the near future 


A new bakery, R. & J. Pies, has 
been opened at 2003 W. Burbank 
Blvd., Burbank, Cal., and will be man- 
aged by Mrs. Bessie Winikoff 


The Klein Supermarkets, Inc., bak- 
ery at 401 N. Third St., Minneapolis, 
has been closed. 


The West Side Bakery, 931 S. Main 
St., Scranton, Pa., has undertaken 
construction of a new building 


Al Welzenbach, formerly general 
manager of Kenwood Cake Co., has 
joined William A. Gitlin Co., 699 S 
Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, a 
food brokerage firm which represents 
bakery suppliers 

we 


Omar Bakery will have a _ retail 
store in the new $3 million Market 
Square Shopping Center to be opened 
May 1 in Lafayette, Ind. 


Cox Bakeries, which operates out- 
lets in North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, has opened a_ shop in 
Rapid City, S. D. It will be managed 
by Allan Rylance 

* 


Jensen's Bakery is a new retail! out- 
let opened recently at 8623 Washing- 
ton St., Denver. 


Derwin Johnsen has sold the Honey 
Bun Bakery, located in the Chaffee 
Park Shopping Center, Denver, to 
Orrin Gallea. 

e 

A new wholesale bakery, Mile H 
Pastry Shop, is now located at 2554 
Champa St., Denver. 

a 

James V. Doyle is now operating a 
retail bakery at 2395 S. Irving St., 
Denver. 
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Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Nutritional Value of Bread 


(Protein in Bread) 


A Special Report from the American Institute of Baking 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
special bulletin, No. 91, is the result 
of research conducted by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking laboratories, 
work which is made possible by a 
gTant from the Max C. Fleischmann 
Foundation. 


INTRODUCTION 


The nutritional value of a food 
pends upon its content of carbo- 
at fat, protein, vitamins and 


ils. Bread is well known as an 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer intermation on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES Inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





energy food because it furnishes an 
abundance of carbohydrates from the 
flour, milk and sugar used in the for- 
mula. Its fat content is relatively 
low, averaging 3.3% in bread of 
35.1% moisture. Modern interest 
in the nutritional value of bread now 
centers principally in its contribution 
of protein, vitamins and minerals 
Research is being conducted at the 
American Institute of Baking to de- 
termine the nature of the proteins, 
vitamins and minerals in wheat, flour 
milled from the wheat, and bread 
made from this flour. This bulletin 
deals with the investigations on pro- 
teins. A more comp!ete report of this 
research has appeared in Cereal 
Chemistry. 

Results of this study indicate that 
the protein of each product (wheat, 
flour and bread) has an amino acid 
composition which is almost constant 
for that product despite variations 
in wheat source and different de- 
grees of milling. The protein of bread 
made with 4% nonfat dry milk con- 
tains the essential amino acids in 
such proportion to one another to 
nearly meet the nutritional require- 
ments of human adults. Because of 
this finding, and because of the large 
amounts of protein consumed in other 
foods, the supplementation of bread 
with specific amino acids is of doubt- 
ful nutritional value. 


When proteins are eaten, they are 
split apart into amino acids by the 
process of digestion. The body in 


turn reassembles the many kinds of 
amino acids to build its own protein 
structures as muscles, enzymes and 
hormones. Some of the amino acids 
can be synthesized by the human 
body as required. Others the body 
cannot synthesize at all, or cannot do 
so at a rate sufficient for its needs. 
The latter have been termed the 
“essential” or “indispensable’’ amino 
acids, and they must be provided by 
the proteins in food. For efficient 
utilization, the essential amino acids 
should be provided in a certain opti- 
mum proportion to one another be- 
cause of the inability of the body 
to store unused portions for future 
use. The quality of a food protein 
is limited by the relative amounts 
of the various amino acids in its 
composition. 

Historically, the primary interest 
in protein nutrition has been with 
food products of animal origin, partly 
because of the greater ease of deter- 
mination of the amino acids in ani- 
mal protein than in vegetable pro- 
tein. Because the animal food in- 
dustries have supported more nutri- 
tional research than have the other 
food industries, a mass of data is 
available on the amount of the vari- 
ous amino acids in meat, milk and 
eggs. Comp'ete and reliable informa- 
tion on wheat, flour and bread has 
been lacking. This study by the 
American Institute of Baking not 
only will provide the amino acid com- 
position of these products, but also 
will show the effects of the milling 
and baking processes. 
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Four baker’s patent hard wheat 
flours were obtained from commer- 
cial mills, a’ong with samples of the 
wheat b'ends from which they were 
derived. Two of the flour samples 
were from spring wheat grown in 
Montana, Dakota and Minnesota. One 
of these had a protein content of 
145% and was a 985% patent; the 
other had a protein content of 119% 
and was an 80% patent. The othe 
flours were from winter wheat grown 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado 
Of these, one had 11.4% protein and 
was a 95% patent; the other had 
11.0% protein and was a 96% patent 

The Bread Formula 

Bread was prepared with each flour 
at the institute by the sponge and 
dough procedure using a formula rep- 
resentative of commercial practice 
6% sucrose, 4% nonfat dry milk, 3% 
lard, 2‘ salt, 242% yeast, 0.5% 
yeast food, and 0.11% calcium propi- 
onate. Vitamin and mineral supple- 
mentation was provided to meet the 
Standards of Identity for enriched 
bread 

Microbiological assay procedures 
were employed to determine the 18 
common!ly-occurring amino acids. Re- 
sults showed that the proportion of 
amino acids was nearly constant for 
the protein of the four wheats. Simi- 
larly, the amino acid composition of 
the protein of the flours did not vary 
materially, nor did that of the breads 

It is of great interest that the 
proteins showed such close agree- 
ment. This is especially true with 
the flour, for it indicates that pro- 
gressing from 98.5% patent to one of 
80% did not alter the proportions 
of the amino acids within the pro- 
tein although the protein itself was 
lowered 

In Table I on page 50 are shown 
the average values found in the four 
samples of each product 

As shown by the values above, 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
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large differences were observed be- 
tween the proteins of wheat and flour. 
Such differences indicate that a frac- 
tionation of the wheat proteins was 
effected by milling. Since the 98.5% 
patent flour did not differ significant- 
ly from the 80% patent flour in the 
proportions of amino acids, the 
change must have occurred early in 
the milling process 

The differences in the proportions 
of amino acids between flour and 
bread are the result of the addition 
of the proteins of milk and yeast 
and the effect of the baking process 
itself. 

We conclude from these experi- 
ments that flours intended for bread 
production offer proteins having a 
constant and typical amino acid com- 
position which is virtually unaffected 
by the degree of refinement of the 
flour or by the source of the wheat 
If this is borne out by continuing 
study, it suggests that divergent lit- 
erature values for amino acids in 
wheat and flour are caused by ana- 
lytical differences rather than by 
samp ing differences 

Some workers belicve that the pro- 
tein of bread should be made more 
balanced by including added amounts 
of the limiting amino acids, especially 
lysine, the one in shortest supply 

Some of the literature in support 
of this philosophy deals with rat feed- 
ing experiments, showing that the 
rat is incapable of thriving on a 
diet of bread alone unless extra ly- 
sine is added. This is factual. But 
what is often neglected is that man’s 
requirement for lysine is much less 
than that of the growing rat. 

The data reported here can be 
utilized to estimate the nutritional 
value of bread protein for an animal 
by comparing the proportions of the 
essential amino acids found in bread 
to the known requirements of the 
animal. One method that is frequent- 
ly used is to calculate the ratio of 
the concentration of each essential 
amino acid to that of tryptophan 
the amino acid needed in the least 
amount. Ratios offered by the food 
protein are then evaluated by com- 
paring them to the ratics of require- 
ments. For example, man’s daily min- 
imum requirement for tryptophan is 
250 milligrams and for leucine it is 
1100 milligrams. The ratio of leu- 
cine to tryptophan is thus 4.4, indi- 
cating that man needs 44 times as 
much leucine as tryptophan. Bread 
is found to contain 7.4 times as much 
leuc'ne as tryptophen, showing that 
the relative proportion of leucine in 
bread is more than adequate fot 
man. In Table 2 on page 50 are 
am ‘no acid proportiozs calculated fo 
bread. along with the proportiona! 
reguirements of adu't man and the 
grow.ng rat. Since it is known that 
cystine can partial’y substitute fo 
the needs of moethionin these two 
amino acids are considered togetho1 
Omitted from the table are the amino 
ac'ds arginine and hist'dine, which 
are essential for the rat, but not f 
human adults 


+ 


From the tab'e it can b nth 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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LIGONIER, IND 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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bread protein satisfies man’s needs are so nearly in balance, It has been 
better than it does those of the rat shown that children who received "3. W . = Mt eee we nce, R 
Arguments for supplementing bread over 75% of their protein from bread st br 
with amino acids should be evaluated exnib:ted all indications of normal > mame ed 
accordingly protein nutrition. In the average der ' Ma je 

It should be remembered that American diet, animal food sources ' , port S N ~*~ 287, Lor 
am'no acid ba'ance is concerned with ‘onstitute such a large share of the 
efficiency of utilization of the pro- liily protein intake that a deficienc ‘ ee 
tein. The matter of efficiency cou!d is difficult to imagine MANAGER RETIRES 
lead to a health prob'em only if a WILMINGTON, DEL Harry J 
diet is so limiting in an amino acd Wolf, manager of the William Frei- 
that its lack could not be compensat- LITERATURE CITED hofer Baking Co. plant here, has re- 
ed for by a greater intake. It appears : a ee § tired after 43 years of service with 
obvious that bread offers no prob- ont: 3 , >A the firm. Mr. Wolf joined Freihofer in 
lem of inefficiency, since it is abun- ye +. Aaee. (18 1915 as a driver-salesman using a 
dantly available and its amino acids mivehieus, ©. A.-diibe omiian week tent rse and wag 
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The simple truth is this—the 
public likes Wytase Bread. On the 
tables of the nation—from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf— from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is 
said that more Wytase bread is 
sold, served and eaten than any 
other kind of bread. What better 
insurance can you use to increase 
your sales than Wytase which has 
served so many successful bakers 


so long? 
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~ DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of the J. R. Short 


Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 





preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 








New Cake Decorator Stars in General Mills’ 


HERE IS YOUR MOTHER'S DAY PROMOTION 
1. Cake Decorating Stencil (Mother’s profile) 

. Heart-shaped cake doily 

. Full color poster 

. Mother’s Day Card & Envelope 


. Four window streamers: Roses-in-Snow Cake, Snow- 
balls, Coffee Cake, Chiffon Pie (Last 2 not shown) 


6. Salesgirl’s headband 
7. Formula-Promotion Booklet 
8. Three newspaper ads 


a WN 


Order extra materials from your General Mills salesman 


VARIETY OF BAKED FOODS FOR MOTHER'S DAY... 
traditionally sales-winning for bakers! And most traditional of 
all, Roses-in-Snow Cake. This year, the new General Mills 
promotion spotlights Roses-in-Snow Cake. . . and a day-full of 
other Mother’s Day specialties! Featured are multi-colored 
Snowballs, Chiffon Pie and heart-shaped Coffee Cakes. 


NEW, EASY-TO-USE CAKE DECORATOR makes it pos- 
sible for you to create a variety of Roses-in-Snow Cakes for 
Mother’s Day, May 11. 


The cake decorating stencil is a traditional silhouette of 
Mother. By combining shades of red and white icing, you’ll 
easily make a variety of unusual designs... 
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(3 SNOWBALLS © 


1958 Variety Promotion for Mother’s Day 


PROMOTION MATERIALS tell customers about your variety of baked 
foods for Mother’s Day; poster shows your variety of specialties in color. 
Four streamers promote Snowballs, Coffee Cake, Chiffon Pie and Roses-in- 
Snow Cake. Mother’s Day cards, doilies and salesgirl’s headbands round out 
your campaign. The complete booklet gives you formulas and decorating 
ideas for all items featured, plus pages of sales tips, radio and TV spots. 
And to help you advertise further, three newspaper ad mats (in one, two and 
three-column sizes) tell readers that yours is the bakery to visit for the 
finest Mother’s Day assortment in town! 


POPULAR HEART-SHAPED PANS, liners, cakeboards again available. 


_— 


——————— 


You are cordially invited to attend 
the General Mills exhibit room 
at the ARBA National Convention 


April 27 through 30 


General 


Act now! Talk to your General Mills BAKERY SALES SERVICE Mills 


salesman about your 1958 Mother's 





Day promotion, or write... 


9200 WAYZATA BLVDO., MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


e areleli 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong 


GRAHAM "41. (co 00% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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AT FSU SEMINAR—Typical of the baking industry and allied trades repre- 
sentatives who have spent considerable ttme at Florida State University 
meeting and exchanging ideas with baking department students are John E. 
Morrill, president of Union Machinery Co., Richmond, Va., and Joseph A. 
Yermal, AMF personnel director, New York, pictured at center and right. 
Both men were guest lecturers, and also kept their eyes open for students 
interested in training for summer jobs. At the left is Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head 
of the department of baking science and management at FSU. At the right 
foreground is a model of the AMF-Union Machinery Model-K rounding board. 


FSU Baking School Brings Students, 
Industry Leaders Together to Learn 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA Personal 
contact with the men who are lead- 
ers in their industry is a basic meth- 
od of teach ng students in the De- 
par._ment of Baking Science and 
Management at Florida State Uni- 
versity. Guest lecturers, and visitors, 
with whom bak’ng students have had 
contact since last September include 
14 leaders of some of the country’s 
largest bakeries and important allied 
firms 

According to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
head of the baking industry program, 
FSU students are fortunate to get 
much of their knowledge of the in- 
dustry from personal contact with 
men actively engaged in operation 
and management in the baking busi- 
ness. These representatives visit FSU 
for two or three days, meet with 
some of the regular classes and take 
part in special seminars of the entire 
baking student group. Thus, the stu- 
dents are kept up-to-date on the lat- 
est developments and best practices 
in the industry through the help of 
visiting lecturers. These planned pro- 
grams of participation by distin- 
guished personnel nearly every week 
during the school year prov‘de per- 
sonal acquaintance and facilities for 
conference between students and the 
men who are experts in their respec- 
tive fields of bakery operation and 
nanagement, explained Dr. Rumsey 

“Students are inspired by new 
thought and progress broucht to then 
by outstanding personalities. The} 
ire better able to see and understand 
the practical application of bas‘c 
principles to everyday problems in 
operation. This seems to be an ideal 
way of supplementing the inadequ- 
ces of textbook information and lab- 
oratory exper mentation by live con- 
tact with industry leaders,” said D1 
Rumsey 

The main problem is that of sched- 
uling the visitine lecturers far enough 
n advance to meet the requirements 

their individual travel itineraries 
nd to co-ordinate timinz of the spe 
cial subjects which they present 

Industry representatives who par- 

‘ipate in the Baking Department 
instruction at Florida State Univer- 
sity are usually excited over the en- 
thusiastic reactions of the students 
in their eagerness for new know!edge, 
said FSU officials. 

The industry executive is able to 
get better acquainted with students 
from all parts of the country and 
spot their potential as future em- 


ployees. Arrangements are made for 
the majority of students to work 
during the summers in bakeries ove1 
the country. The experience gained 
sometimes leads to permanent em- 
ployment upon graduation. 

A partial list of guest lecturers 
since September, 1957, includes: 
Frank D. Carson, Wax Paper Insti 
tute, Chicago; Jake M Albright 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Herbert S. Lothes, Baker Perkins 
Co., Atlanta; Robert F. See, Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Dallas, Texas; Russ Westerstrom, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Atlanta; Ralph 
Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; William F. Schroeder and 
Loren Smith, the HumKo Co., Mem- 
phis; Freeman Gus Morgan, the Kro- 
ger Co., Cincinnati; E. M. Voorhees, 
DeLand, Fla.; Ty R. Stevens, Ameri- 
ean Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York; A. M. Wilson, A.M.F., Atlanta; 
James Kirkpatrick, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, and Sidney John- 
ston, Holsum Bakery, Chattanooga 
Tenn 


———=—S$READ 1S THE STAFF F E 
SALES APPOINTMENT 
ATLANTA, GA.—Robert E. Akins 
has been appointed to the Chicago 
textile sales staff of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. Fred G. Barnet, vice 
president and general manager, in 
making the announcement, said that 
it Is part of an expansion of com- 
pany activity. Mr. Akins has had 
more than 15 years of experience 
purchasing fabrics and other items 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Minune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astieo WISCONSIN 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND ,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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By Frank A. Busse 
Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, 


Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Busse is di- 
rector of personnel for QBA. His talk 
was delivered to the recent annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers in Chicago. It deals 
with the human element involved, and 
cites specific examples of “hidden” 
bakery production costs found and 
eliminated through the application of 
work simplification procedures. 


SI ¥ 


In talking about work simplifica- 
tion, it might be appropriate to apply 
the general subject to hidden costs in 
the bakery. There seems to be a lot 
of talk about these “hidden costs,” 
but, as Mark Twain is alleged to have 
said about the weather: “Everybody 
talks about it, but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” I agree with Mark 
Twain—more should be done about it. 

In the first place, I believe that we 
get confused in our use of words. We 
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Work Simplification: ASBE Speaker Tells 
How Organization, Energy Accomplish It 


use the word “hidden,” which means 
“completely out of sight”; it also 
means “secret,” “mysterious,” “con- 
cealed.” As a matter of fact, if my 
observations made in some bakeries 
re worth anything, we should use 
the word “unseen,” or “unlooked for,” 
because there is really nothing “mys- 
terious” or “completely out of sight” 
about these costs. I'm sure they per- 
sist as so-called “hicden costs” either 
because we don’t see them or because 
we do not know how to look for them. 
Most managements put off cost re- 
duction as long as possible. Of course, 
when we talk about top management 
we have to keep in mind that there 
are a great variety of top manage- 
ments; I heard one definition that top 
management was “sometimes just a 
big gun that hasn't been fired yet.” 
There are all sorts of reasons for 
the procrastination of management 
in this area of cost reduction, and 
some of them actually sound pretty 
rood. Here are a few: 
Current Profits: This is the kind of 
condition which is very comfortable 
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BAKING TRAINING 


Jeterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








and gives rise to a very complacent 
management. However, it is an ex- 
tremely dangerous attitude because 
profits may not always remain good 
and some bakeries are already find- 
ing that out. Furthermore, compla- 
cency is not a preventive of illness; 
the best way to stay in good health 
is to periodically visit your doctor for 
a complete examination, while you are 
in good health. 

Too much strain: Here it is argued 
that they do not want to subject the 
management team to new pressures 
and additional work. Actually, it is 
an excuse for lack of “guts.” 

Tradition: Under this heading we 
find a management which is bound 
down by the traditional way of do- 
ing things; they can't be changed 
come “hell or high water.” Of course, 
the best example of the fallacy of this 
type of thinking is what happened to 
the textile industry in New England. 

Union hostility: I would be the first 
to admit that unions can and do make 
it very tough for management and I 
have nothing but sympathy for the 
bakery executive who dreads the or- 
deal when he starts overhauling. But, 
of one thing I am sure, and that is: 
The longer sub-standard perform- 
ance is condoned and allowed to con- 
tinue, the more likely it is to become 
a standard and the more difficult to 
change. The problems do not solve 
themselves—they must be solved— 
and there is no time like the present. 

There are many other reasons for 
procrastination. Some managements 
think that a program of cost reduc- 
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tion or, as I prefer to call it, profit 
enhancement is too expensive; others 
are “too busy” with other problems 
and “don’t have the time.” There is 
one great weakness to all of this, 
however: The penalty for delay in a 
competitive business is a very harsh 
one. 


Be Systematic 


There is a way—and a very effec- 
tive one—to get at these hidden or 
unseen costs if we really want to do 
it. However, before we start we must 
accept and understand one fundamen- 
tal philosophy above all others. It is 
the belief that an organized, system- 
atic approach to any job or problem 
wil! uncover the one best way to do 
the job, or the one best answer to the 
problem, more times and with less 
effort than a haphazard approach of 
“trial and error.” There are also a 
few corrollary philosophies which im- 
mediately follow this basic philoso- 
phy. In addition to the above, we 
must believe very sincerely that there 
are better ways of doing the things 
we are dong, and that some day, 
somehow, somebedy will find these 
better ways. This has been going on 
in this great country of ours for at 
least 100 years, and I expect that it 
will continue 

Furthermore, we must believe that 
“it can be done” rather than “it 
can't be done.” To every develop- 
ment or improvement, great or small, 
there has always been some smart 
boy who laughed and said “it can't 
be done.” A relatively short time ago 
on a prominent television show por- 
traying biographies, the star of the 
evening was a little old white-haired 
gentleman by the name of Dr. Lee 
De Forrest. Dr. De Forrest was 
honored on the show for his great 

(Turn to SIMPLIFICATION, pace 8) 
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It’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, 
NULOMOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It 
enhances the crust color that first attracts your 
customers and then sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker's standard for invert sugar 
-.. Since 1909 ... is a must for your baked goods. 


Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St. Chicago 11, Ill. © 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais St., Montreal, Canada 
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This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, ew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
obtain the desired information. 


AAAI 


Panying coupon to 









No. 1106—Steel 
Conveyor Apron 
An all-steel, chain slat, conveyor 
pron has been put on the market by 
Robert A. Main & Sons, Inc. The steel 
slats are mounted on forged steel, 
eat treated, chain links, measuring 8 
slats to the foot. The chain is suitable 
ng, hard wear and shock resist- 
juty because it is heat treated. 
The firt nanufactures slatted con- 
veyors using single or multiple 
strands of chain for any width or 
ngth slatted apron, using wood, 
tal slats. For further in- 
rmation indicate No. 4106 and mail 
pon to this publication 


No. 4098—Cutter 
For Bakers 


Allen Sales Co. has placed on the 
: cet a roll-type dough cutter 
which, it claims, is the first and only 
itter perfected on the “bear claw” 

le. With each rotation of the 
1 tw uniform “bear-claws” are 
tched and cut to length. The cutter 
ilso be used as a shaping tool 
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4082—Margarine 
4091—Icing Stabilizer 
utter 


4099—Bag Pockager 
4100—Dough Mixer 
4101—Machine 
4102—Refrigerator 
4103—Muffin Frame 
4104—Display Rack 
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for special design coffee cakes, de- 
corative cookies and edging. It is 
made of light weight, long lasting 
aluminum alloy, and is available in 
three finished “claw” lengths. For 
details, check No. 4098 and mail the 
coupon to this publication. 


No. 4108—Freezer, 
Refrigerator Units 


A wider choice of commercial refri- 
gerators and freezers is now offered 
by Nor-Lake, Inc., with the introduc- 
tion of three large capacity units of 
matching design. These latest addi- 


410S—Hose 
4106—Apron 
4107—Mixer Bulletin 
4108—Freezer 
4109—Attachments 
4110—Ring 

4111—Pan Coater 
4112—Flour Weighing 
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tions to the Nor-Lake line include a 
43 cu. ft. freezer (Model 43XH), a 
45 cu. ft. refrigerator (Model RI-45), 
and a dual-purpose unit consisting of 
a 21 cu. ft. refrigerator and a 22 cu. 
ft. freezer in one cabinet (Model 
CR21-22X), each section of which is 
refrigerated independently. Designed 
for commercial enterprises and insti- 
tutions where large food storage capa- 
city is required, the new models have 
auto-body steel exteriors, aluminum 
interiors, fiberglas insulation, baked 
white enamel! finishes, and hermetical- 
ly sealed compressors. (Stainless ex- 
teriors and interiors available at ad- 
ditional cost.) Each cabinet has two 
lock-equipped doors, beneath which 
are louvered panels for functional and 
appearance purposes. For additional 
information, write for No. 4108. 


No. 4107—Mixer 
Bulletin Offered 


A new bulletin, No. 857, describes 
three models of the J. H. Day Co.'s 
new, completely sanitized ‘Conti- 
nental” biscuit and cracker mixers. 
These models come in 342, 5 and T- 
bbl. capacities. Illustrations accom- 
pany detailed descriptions of the 
many operation, construction, safety 
and sanitary features. One reportedly 
outstanding feature is the new Day 
sanitary retractable shaft seal which 
can be detached quickly with a flip- 
open handle for easy cleaning. For a 
free copy of this bulletin, check No. 
4107 and mail the coupon. 


No. 4100—Vertieal 
Dough Mixer 


Now being offered for the use of 
bakers is the new Triumph K2-110, 
an extra heavy duty vertical cake and 
dough mixer said to be ruggedly built 
to give lengthy service with minimum 
maintenance. It features a 3 hz.p. 
motor, push button starter, four 





speeds which are regulated by single 
lever control without stopping mixing 
action, and automatic timer. A finger 
tip control bow! lifting and lowering 
device is available at slight addition- 
al cost. Also available is the new K2- 
80, similar to the above with an 80- 
qt. capacity bow]. Additional informa- 
tion about this mixer is available. 
Simply send the coupon, with No. 
4100 checked. 


No. 4112—Article 
On Flour Weighing 


A four-page reprinted article of- 
fered by the Richardson Scale Co., 
explains in detail the operation of a 
completely automatic flour propor- 
tioning system in a large eastern 
bakery. Two photographs show im- 
portant components and a schematic 
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diagram shows the system's layout, 
material flow plan, and location of 
control stations and panels. The re- 
print outlines principles of operation, 
notes each step in preduction, and 
discusses control features which safe- 
guard against errors. For copies of 
this article, clip the coupon elsewhere 
on these pages, check No. 4112, and 
send it to this publication. 


No. 4110—Ring 
For Wedding Cakes 


The Marlin Toy Co. has introduced 
a new and novel “Jumbo” ring fo1 
decoration of wedding, engagement 
and anniversary cakes. The all plas- 
tic ring is chrome plated and dis- 
tinctively decorated, featuring a clear 
plastic simulated diamond containin; 
thousands of shimmering foil parti- 
cles. The ring is 3% in. in diameter 
and weighs only a few ounces. A 
giant plastic replica of a diamond 
ring case is provided with each ring, 
so that it may be kept as a memento 
by the receiver. Complete informa- 
tion is available from the manufac- 
turer. Check No. 4110 on the coupon 
and send it to this publication 


No. 4082—Margarine 
For Flavor. Color 


A new bakers’ margarine is being in- 
troduced by Kraft Foods as a suppl 
ment to is line of bakers’ shortenings 
and is labeled Kraft Bakers’ Colored 
Vegetable Oleomargarine. A close'y 
controlled cultured milk flavoring pr 
cess gives the new margarine a flav 
intense enough to survive bakin 
temperatures, and imparts a butter 
like taste to the finished product 
Kra‘t said. There are no artificial 
flavoring agents added. The yellow 
color of the new margarine improves 

ppearance of finished products, it 
claimed. The new bakers’ margarine 
is packed in 20 Ib. tins and is designed 
for ic'ngs, top grade Danish pastry 
coffee cakes, rolls, biscuits which 
not require emulsifiers, and for other 
uses where its flavor can be reco 
nized in the bakery item. The new 
Kraft product is supposed to ere 
well and may be used right from th« 
refrigerator. Marking No. 4082 on the 
coupon and mailing it will bring ad 
ditional details about this product 


No. 1101—New 
Display Rack 


J. B. Dove & Sons, Inc., offers 
new three-step display rack for refi 
gerators, model 3S-R, which is sup- 
posed to solve space problems and 
at the same time, allow cool air t 
flow freely through the products be 
cause of perforated metal construc- 
tion. One basic 24 x 24 in. rack fits 
all refrigerated display cases. Con 
structed entirely of heavy gauge steel 
it has a rust resistant electro-plat: 
finish. Grades and sizes are easily 
separated, and mass displays are 
simulated without piling up large 
quantities of merchandise. Artistic ar- 
rangements of multiple racks can pro- 
duce unusual effects. Check No. 4104 
on the coupon elsewhere on these 
pages and mail for details. 


No. 4101—Floor 
Cleaning Machine 


Advance Floor Machine Co. is of- 
fering a new multi-purpose floor 
maintenance machine which, it is 
claimed, can be used for high-speed 
scrubbing or polishing operations. One 
man is supposed to be able, in one 
pass, to lay the cleaning solution, 
scrub, pick-up the dirty solution, and 
damp-dry a swath 24 in. wide. Or, by 
changing from scrubbing brushes to 
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polishing brushes, or steelwool pads, 
and by snapping on a dry pick-up unit, 
the operator can polish a 24 in. swath 
and, in the same operation, collect up 
all loose dust and dirt particles on 
the floor. If interested, check No 
4101, clip the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. Details will be fur- 
nished 


No. 4105—Hose 
For Vacuums 


To meet a growing need for a dura- 
ble replacement hose for commercial 
vacuum cleaners, the Durkee-Atwood 
Co. has come up with a flexible, light 
weight, heavy duty hose designed for 
maximum wear resistance used either 
“wet” or “dry.”’ The Dur-A-Vac hose 
is fabricated from neoprene com- 
pounded for high tensile strength, tear 
resistance, and resistance to abrasion, 
chemicals, solvents, oils, grease, water 
and heat. A special, spiral corrugated 
design is supposed to eliminate 100% 
collapse under extreme kinking and 
also under the high pressure created 
by high horsepower vacuum cleaners 
Corrugations also permit extreme 
flexibility so that the hose will bend 
around small radii without collapsing. 
The manufacturer reports that the 
hose cannot be crushed under foot, 
and will spring back to its full dimen- 
sion if stepped on. Mail the coupon 
to this publication, after checking 
4105, and details will be forwarded 


No. 4102—Display 
Refrigerator 


Foster Refrigerator Corp. now has 
available a complete line of sliding 
glass door display refrigerators which 
are self contained and remote. The 
refrigerators have fluorescent lighting 
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and are designed for self-service and 
display of products because the sliding 
glass doors afford full vision of in- 
terior. Both self contained and remote 
models are available as pass 
“throughs” with sliding glass doors 
on both sides, or one side only. Models 
are available from 25 to 100 cu. ft. 
When mailing the coupon, specify No. 
4102. 


No. 4111—Improved 
Pan Coater 


The J. H. Day Co. announces a 
new, improved portable, completely 
self-contained cake pan coater, said 
to automatically apply a light and 
uniform film of cake pan grease on 
the inside sides and bottom of all 
types of cake pans at speeds in keep- 
ing with the fastest depositors. The 
manufacturers say no air is required, 
no nozzle is used, no hood, exhaust 
duct or filter is required. Droplets of 
pan grease are pumped by variable 
speed pumps through stainless steel 
pipes into the center of 16 in. discs 
revolving at 3,500 r.p.m. and are dis- 
persed by centrifugal force. The Day 
cake pan coater utilizes two banks of 
four of these discs, each disc powered 
by a % h.p., 3,500 r.p.m. motor with 
each bank of discs inclined 23° to 
the vertical counterline to afford uni- 
form coating of the cavity sides. The 
application of grease is completely 
confined to the machine, eliminating 
any chance of valuable grease being 
wasted. Send the coupon to this pub- 
lication, specifying No. 4111 


No. 1099—Speedy 
Bag Packager 

Errich International Corp. is now 
making available its new Speedy Bag 
Packager, developed especially for 
loading bread, coffee rings, pastries 
and related items into paper, plastic 





or cellophane bags. The Speedy Bag 
Packager operates with air, gener- 
ated by a squirrel cage blower, forced 
over baffle plates in such a way that 
the top bag in the reservoir, which 
holds up to 75 bags, is opened for fill- 
ing, while at the same time, the next 
bag is made ready or pre-conditioned 
Check No. 4099 and mail it for addi- 
tional information 


No. 1091—Powdered 
leing Stabilizer 


“Icy-White,” a new icing stabilizer 
in powder form, and “Jel-Ezy,” a 
powdered concentrate for making 
raspberry jelly, have been developed 
by the Frost-O-Fast Laboratories of 
Basic Foods Sales Corp. Outstanding 
characteristics of ‘“Icy-White” powder 
are the extreme whiteness and bril- 
liant high gloss it imparts to sweet 
goods icings and its ability to remain 
stable over extended periods, say the 
manufacturers. Its quick-setting pro- 
perties make this new ingredient 
especially suitable for streamlined ic- 
ing application where minimum dry- 
ing time before wrapping is required 
“Jel-Ezy" enables bakers to produce 
raspberry flavored jellies more eco- 
nomically than purchasing ready- 
made products, it is claimed. Com- 
bined with glucose and granulated 
sugar by a simple boiling process, 5 


lb. of “Jel-Ezy” will make about 150 
lb. true raspberry flavored jelly with 
a smooth, plastic consistency. Any- 
one interested in additional informa- 
tion is advised to check No. 4091 and 
mail the coupon 


No. 4103—Sani-Strap 
Muffin Frame 


A new style muffin frame featuring 
exclusive Sani-Strapping construction 
has been announced by Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. This new 
frame is designed to meet the require- 
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ments of the newest type of automatic 
equipment. It is said to be very strong 
for exceptionally good and lengthy 
service. All dirt catchers have been 


eliminated to give a “clean” design 
inside and outside for easier, better 
cleaning. Complete information is ob 
tainable. Simply send for No. 4103 


No. 1109—Enrobing 
Attachments 


Enrobing attachments for all types 
of cakes and doughnuts are among 
the new design features of the latest 
model Frost-O-Fast Convey-Ice1 f- 
fered by Basic Foods Sales Corp. The 
Convey-Icer consists of a 10 ft. stain- 
less enrobing type conveyor with a 
custom-fitted, 


movable open icing 
tank underneath. It is designed for 
continuous streamlined operat n 


with such special features as an 


easily removable insert conveyor 


which allows for intermittent icing 


on pans without loss of icing and 
without icing getting on the bottoms 
of following pans. With the insert 
conveyor in place, all types of baked 


foods can be iced directly on the be 


Special scrapers on the insert con- 
veyor keep icing loss to a minimun 
Icings can be applied with roller or 
in strips or sheets. Ar ptional at- 
tachment is available to ice round 
tin foil-baked coffee cakes. The 
chine is made completely of stainless 
steel and aluminum to comply with 
sanitat standards, say the n u 
facturers + r ¢ nplete nforn ? 

is well is special enrobings icing 
formulas, mark No. 4109 on the cou 
pon and mail to this publication 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 


No. 4064—Book on freezing and 
preservation of foods, AVI Publishing 
Co 

No. 4065—Mold inhibitor, S. Gun 
pert C 

No, 4066—Display Cooler, Nor- 
Lake 

No. 4067—New mixer, J. H. Day 
Co 

No. 4068 — Fumigation § systen 
Arrowcide division of Stainless Steel 


Products Corp 

No. 4070—Centrifugal liquefier, S 
Blickmalr Ince 

No, 4072—Cup cak+s leposit 


Hope Machine Co 

No. 4073—Flour handli: 
J. H. Day Co 

No, 4074—Bread softness gauge 
Hansaloy Mfg. Co 
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No. 4075—Book, “How to Decorate 
1 Cake,” by Mrs. Harriet Chelmo 

No. 4076—Market research book, 
How to Predict What People Will 
Buy,” Color Research Institute 

No. 4077—FDA Inspections, a re- 
port available from J. Carl Dawson 
& Associates 

No. 40738—R ick-type bread coole1 
Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp 

No. 4079—New cellophane 
per, Du Pont Co 

No. 4080—Bin filling 
Systems, Inc 

No. 4081—Band h 
Mfg. Co 

No. 4083—Ribbed pan guard, Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co 

No. 4084—Paper bag 
W. Dyer & Co 

No, 4085—Baking book, “Let's 
Talk Baking,” Harry N. Brown and 
Fred DeArmond 

No. 4086—Pie filler depositor, Hope 
Machine Co 

No. 4087—High speed dough mix- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capi- 
tol Products Corp 

No. 4088—Special packaging film 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

No, 4089 — Aluminum containers 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co 

No. 4090—Foil wrap for 
Reynolds Metals C 

No. 4092—Display for bread, H. A 
Bacon & C 

No, 4093—Siftir 


wrap- 
idaptor, Tote 


e, Hansaloy 


salvage B 


bakers 


g screen, J. H. Day 
Co 
No. 4094—Liquid weighing unit 
Glengarry Processes, Inc 

No. 4095—Special sifting unit, J 
H. Day Co 

No. 4096—Fuel intake meter, Sen- 
tinel Products Corp 

No. 4097—Baking package promo- 
tor Messing and Pechter Bakeries 
Ine 

No. 6667—Hydraulic drum lifter 


Bakers Hear Tips 
On Profit Items 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Members of 


Central Ohio Retail Bakers Assn 








net at the Mary Lou Pastry Shoppe 
Columbus recently to exchange 
nformation on methods of cutting 
costs on materials and adding t 
t margins. Among the numerous 
suggestions offered were the use of 
particular type of roll wrapper 
DoXxe for send-outs and the use of 
children’s « ori ks as a sour 
animals and fa and people cut- 
outs to personali birthday cakes 
Samples o ast-n ng items were 
lisplayed by most of the akers at 
tending. These were sampled du 
i d S¢ SSI0I or ¢ st I | TY ol 
fit < é ch 
\ tasty st \ ten illed 
Len I s | odds and 
nds f wedd cake eftovers, Was 
feat i. Thes ( s ‘ ut int 
sn g strips 1 ed first 
nat iow mon |] filling 
P S we so npleted for a 
lint party for ikers ied trades 
ner nd t r wives to | held at 
i p.m. Ay 13 t the Worthingtor 
I I Cc Dus \ donati 
VW ippeda Ww t ts or 
) eS 1 s va s s eq 
wv the « " in. Mrs. Ge é 
i M Marvir 
G | 
Georg i s of the Mary Lou 
Pastry Shoppe is president of the 
roup. Marvin Good of the Petitfour 
Bakeries is vice president, while Ted 
Scherzer of the Scherzer Bakery & 
Snack Bar is treasure! 
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Roy Nafziger Named 
Member of ABA 


Executive Committee 


The election of Roy Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., 

Kansas City, as a member of the 
xecutive committee of the American 
rs Assn. has been announced by 
W um M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
C ibuque, Iowa, ABA chairman 
Mr. Nafzige1 ABA chair- 


1956 


chair- 


served as 
and 1957 

announced the 
f Russell J. Hug, president 
| Baking Co., New York, as 


x7 . 
Vil Ciemens 


aiso 
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ABA governor at large. Mr. Hug has 
been with General Baking since 1931, 
and was elected president of the com- 
pany in June, 1956. He will also serve 
on ABA's national affairs committee 
and the program planning committee 
for the Bakers of America Program. 





SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN TONNAGE UP 

FRESNO, CAL.—California raisin 
shipments to the trade in the US. 
and Canada continue to exceed those 
for the first half of last season. In 
February, a total of 10,751 tons was 
shipped, 302 tons more than the 
February, 1957, total. 








“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


*“BLODGETT’S” RY 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Fumily—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, | 
MO. 
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ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 


‘timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


and body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


offices, WINONA, MINN. 


General 


e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





ABA Plant Safety 
Contest Entries 


Over 350 Mark 


CHICAGO — Entries in the plant 


safety contest sponsored by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Na- 
tional Safety Council are over the 


with additional entries be- 
ing received regularly, according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Lakeland, Fla., ABA president. 

The contest opened on Jan. 1, 1958, 
and ends Dec. 31, 1958. Enrollments 
may be made until May 15, but judges 
and officials urge all members to fill 
out registration forms as soon as 
possible. The forms were sent to all 
ABA members. Duplicate forms are 
available from ABA's Chicago office. 

Ray Ellis, staff representative to 
the food section of the National Safe- 
ty Council's accident prevention pro- 
gram, has _ expressed gratification 
with the response of bakers. 

“So far, plant safety has been em- 
phasized, but we have had many re- 
quests for an expanded fleet program 
for bakeries,” said Mr. Ellis. “The 
ABA safety contest is designed to in- 
crease interest in safety in the bak- 
ing industry,” contest officials stated 
in a recent letter to members. “Ex- 
perience has shown that safety con- 
are an incentive to eliminate 
accidents. The standing of your plant 
in a nationwide contest alone will 
motivate group action which supports 
management action.” 

Final Decision 


350 mark, 


tests 


The contest will be decided by the 
number of man-hours lost during the 
calendar year. Man-hours are the 
total number of hours worked by all 
employees of an industrial organiza- 
tion or an industry. The man-hour is 
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the equivalent of one man working 
for an hour. 

The contest is open to all members 
of the ABA and/or the National 
Safety Council who are manufactur- 
and distributors of bread, cakes, 

and cookies. It is divided into 
four size groups: Units averaging 200 
or more employees a month, 100 to 
199 employees, 50 to 99 employees, 
and less than 50 employees a month 

Frank J. Wirken, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, ABA’s safe- 
ty contest chairman, has said that, 
“The human relations concept of ac- 
cident prevention is closely associated 
with employee morale. It is a real 
contribution to today’s industrial 
operations. I believe that every baker 
should take advantage of this plan 
to reduce—if not eliminate—plant ac- 
cidents.” 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Southwest Bakers 


Planning Convention 


EL PASO, TEXAS — The Bakers 
Council of El Paso, headed by Kar! 
Wallace, president of Kahn's Bakery 
recently entertained a large group of 
the Southwest Bakers Assn. at the 
International Club here. The meeting 
was called primarily to plan for the 
annual Southwest Bakers Assn. con- 
vention to be he'd in E] Paso April 
26-28 at the Holton Hotel 

R. M. Dillon, Vanderpool’s Bakery 
El Paso, vice president of the as- 
sociation and general chairman of the 
convention, presided. Mr. Dillon took 
the opportunity of the joint meeting 
to announce committee appointments 


for the convention. A large group 
from New Mexico and West Texas 
was in attendance, giving cause for 


coming con- 
one of the 


the observation that the 
vention will probably be 
best in recent years 











‘Golden loaf FLoun 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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DEER RIDGE. ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 
. COLORADO 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
v 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








**“Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond b”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 














MOTHER HUBBARD 





The leader in Hubbard’s 


line of fine 


Spring- 


wheat flours 


HUBBA 


MANKATO, MINN ESOTA 
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BOSTON BAKERS—Following the recent announcement of their election 
to office, executives of the Bakers Club of Boston immediately went to work 
planning the year’s work. Pictured are, left to right, Thomas McArdle of 
Cushman’s Bakery, first vice president; John Milne of Dorothy Muriel’s Bak- 
eries, president, and John Moran of Russell-Miller Milling Co., second vice 
president. 





“‘New Loaf Today”’ 
Policy Improves 
Memphis Bakery 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — “A different 
bread each day’’—that is one reason 
for the success Seessel’s Bakery of 
Memphis, Tenn., has enjoyed for 
many years. Since 1945 
has featured butterbread on Mon- 
days, Holland Raisin Bread on Tues- 
days, Sesame Seed Twist Bread on 
Wednesdays, Cinnamon Bread on 
Thursdays, and Onion Bread on Fri- 
days, in addition to a complete line 
of other bakery products. 

This accomplishment is more out- 
standing because the bakery was es- 
tablished as a supplement to an al- 
ready successful grocery store. The 
department was added by Arthur 
Seessel, Sr., in 1926 to make his shop 
a complete, one-stop food store. The 
venture was the first of its kind in 
the mid-South, and until recently, the 
only one in Memphis. The store is 
now managed by his sons, Sam and 
Arthur Seessel, Jr. 

Mr. Seessel started with two bak- 
ers and one helper, and used brick 
peel ovens. Now, 10 employees work 
in two shifts. The bread shift comes 
in at 9 p.m. and works until 5 a.m., 
the cake men come in at midnight and 
work until 8 a.m. The shop is virtual- 
ly divided in half; each shift has its 
own oven and mixers, and each works 
independently of the other. Fresh 
merchandise is always ready for the 
customers when the store opens for 
business the next morning. 

The Seessels continually strive to 
develop new merchandise. They take 
old family recipes, those contributed 
by housewives and customers, even 
recipes from newspapers, and test 
them in their own kitchens. If one 
proves desirable, the bakers convert 
it into a formula for large scale pro- 
duction. Their English tarts, a con- 
verted old family recipe, won pub- 
licity in a national baking contest 
in 1950. Another product of similar 
origin, the Cairo coconut pie, was 
outstanding in the same contest. 


Seessel’s 


Cakes are Seessel specialties. They 
supply any type of cake for any occa- 
sion. Orders for wedding cakes aver- 
age about 12 a week, in addition to 
seasonal cakes of all kinds. During 
the past Christmas season, they found 
a ready market for 2,500 pounds of 


fruit cake. Three-dimensional color 
slides are taken of unusual cakes, 
and are filed in the retail shop for 
sales purposes. The customer may 
look at the slides and choose his cake, 
knowing in advance what the finished 
product will look like. The decorator 
is Mrs. Lillian Morgan, a Memphian 
with no previous professional training 
She has been employed at Seessel’s 
for three years, and has turned out 
high quality from the start. 

The brothers strive for variety in 
their line of merchandise. Personal 
experimentation on the part of the 
employees is encouraged. In addition 
to the five breads, 25 varieties of 
cookies are featured. Mondays 
through Thursdays are devoted to the 
production of individual desserts; lay- 
er cakes are baked on Fridays and 


Saturdays. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 











Y\rdrekeveler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 20 














1. False. Salt has a strengthen- 
ing effect on the gluten in the dough. 
Therefore, somewhat more salt should 
be used with a “green” flour than 
with a properly aged or treated flour. 

2. False. Temperature is very im- 
portant. The shortening temperature 
should be about 70-80° F. When cold, 
it is hard and will not cream proper- 
ly. The eggs and milk should be about 
65-70° F. The temperature of the fin- 
ished batter should be about 75° F 


3. True. By replacing 10 to 15% 
of the water with egg whites an im- 
provement will be noted 


1. True. This procedure works 
out very well to eliminafe this trou- 
ble 

3. True. 
tain about 50% lactose, 
solids about 38% and liquid milk 
about 44%.%. Its sweetening value is 
generally figured at about 16% when 
compared to cane or beet sugar (su- 


Non-fat milk solids con- 
whole milk 


crose) 

6. False. Made from the same 
wheat, whole wheat flour will contain 
more protein than a short patent 


flour. The protein in the short patent 
flour will be of a higher quality due 
to the patent flour being taken from 
near the center of the wheat berry 
where the best quality protein is lo- 
cated 

7. True. The paper should be re- 
moved shortly before the patty shells 
are taken from the oven to obtain a 
better color on them. Some _ bakers 
will use waxed instead of greased pa- 
per. This is not recommended because 
when the paper is heavily waxed, the 
melted wax will discolor the tops of 
the patty shells 


8. False. In making soda crack- 
ers, sponge doughs are used. The 
illowed to ferment for 
about 18 to 20 hrs. at 80° F. After the 
dough is mixed, it is fermented for 
ibout 4 or 5 more hours 


sponge is 


it high 


an open 


9 True. Beating the eggs 
speed produces cakes having 


ind irregular cell structure 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 














P 
lhe Zuakily Baker 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL REN x 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








Some bakers purposely 
leave their angel food cakes out of 
the oven for 20 or 30 min. to help de- 
crease the possibility of hollow spots 
on the sides and bottoms. No appar- 
ent ill effects have been noted, even 
when the cakes have stood for over 


10. True. 


two hours. 


11. False. Adding soda is very 
apt to harm the flavor of the cakes. 
The additional soda would also pro- 
duce a more open grain, or may even 
cause the cake to collapse in the oven 
during baking. The addition of some 
red vegetable color to the dough will 
produce the _ result desired. The 
amount to use depends upon strength 
of the color, and also upon the type 
of cocoa being used in the formula. 


12. True. However, when a tem- 
perature of 140° F. is reached, the 
yeast is killed and is no longer capa- 
ble of growth. 


13. True. The proper preparation 
and manufacture of lemon or orange 
peel is quite a complicated process. 
Very few bakers prepare their own 
candied peels, as it is more economi- 
cal and satisfactory to buy them from 
manufacturers who have facilities to 
produce them uniformly 


14. False. It will require approx- 
imately 2% to 24% oz. soda bicarbo- 
nate to neutralize the syrup. 


15. False. When oil is used, the 
volume of the bread is reduced. The 
oil seems to mellow the gluten in the 
dough to such an extent that volume 
is held down 


16. False. Dark rye flour has the 
more pronounced rye flavor 


17. False. Laboratory determina- 
tions have definitely proven that this 
residue is not harmful. It has been 
found that the residue left (calcium 
lactate, neutral sodium  pyro-phos- 
phate and calcium phosphate) is 
healthful 

18. True. If not baked at once 
they will spread too much, spoiling 
the appearance 


19. True. A fine granulated sugar 
will tend to eliminate this trouble 
Other possible causes for this trouble 
are (1) allowing the cake batter to 
crust over somewhat in the pans be- 
fore baking the cakes: (2) lack of 
salt in the formula; (3) too much 
moisture in the oven; (4) improper 
mixing; (5) not dissolving-excess sug- 
ar properly 

20. False. If the cakes are made 
the same way and baked at the same 
temperature and time, it will be found 
that the cakes containing the dex- 
trose will have a darker brown crust 
color. This is due to the dextrose 
caramelizing at a lower temperature 
than granulated sugar (sucrose). 
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Chicago Metallic 
Relocates Office 


NEW YORK Jerome H. Debs 
president of Chicago Metallic Mfg 
Co., has announced the relocation of 
his firm's New York office to Long 
Is'and City 

tay Whelan, Chicago Metallic sales 
engineer, will service the metropoli- 
tan New York area from new offices 
located in the Pan Coatings, Inc 
plant in Long Island City 


Henry Montminy, eastern division 
sales manager, will also make this 
office his headquarters when work- 


ing in the area 

Pan Coatings, Inc., is a Chicago 
Metallic subsidiary which recondi- 
tions bakery pans. The Long Island 
City plant, which is managed by Ger- 
a'd Lawrence, serves bakers within a 
250-mile radius of New York City 
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KANSAS BEST 


lour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


NO-RISK 


Capacity 3,700 Cw 


y 
~ 


EX-HI NO-RISK 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


ts. Daily Grain Stora 


ge 2,250,000 Bus. 














GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Centenmal 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE 
PYRAMID NE FL 
CENTENNIAL CAKE F 


BLUESTEM HARC 






MILLS AT SPOKANE 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 





contributions to the betterment of 
mankind through his invention of the 
radio receiving tube. Yet, in 1907, 
when Dr. De Forrest had his radio 
tube in workable form, he was unable 
to sell his patent and let it lapse 
rather than pay $25 for its renewal 
When rayon was first put on the 
market it was called a “transient 
fad” by a committee of experts. The 
reat George Westinghouse was told 
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perfectly silly to think of stopping a 
fast moving train by using air on the 
wheels. 

Yet all these great wonders have 
come to pass, and more will follow. 

We can do a lot in our bakeries 
through an organized approach and, 
quite fortunately for us, such a sys- 
tematic approach is at our disposal. 
It is the work simplification philoso- 
phy developed and promoted over the 
years by Allen H. Mogensen through 
his conferences at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
and Sea Island, Ga., and followed 
through so completely and ably in 
the baking industry by our past pres- 
ident, Don F. Copell. This approach 


has been defined as “the organized 
use of common sense to find easier 
and better ways of doing work,” and 
“There is always a better way to do 
a job.” 

The organized approach to Work 
Simplification involves taking five 
steps, none of them easy, all involv- 
ing thought and effort; but which, 
when followed religiously, will pro- 
duce startling results. Now, let's look 
at these steps. 


Step I—Pick the Job 


The first step in W.S. is to decide 
on what job to try to improve. This 





BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
FOR BAKERS 





TA PLUS 
WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 





BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


oO 


WHITE FUDGE 

AND COCOA 

FUDGE BASES 

Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 








O.B. STABILIZER 
For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, lIcings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 


-useo By LEADING BAKERIES 





Since 1928 





BROSOFT 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and dis- 
persion. Contains Mono- 
and Di-Glycerides, Lec- 
ithin and Associated 
Phosphatides (Vegeta- 
ble Emulsifier). 
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FLUFOLITE 
Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 


ZA 
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RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 











PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 

Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians 
available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco |, Calif. 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Avenue N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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may be the toughest part of WS. 
because it means you may have to 
do additional work in order to get 
the improvement made. But, it’s 
worthwhile if it makes your job 
better, easier or more secure. 

What kind of job would you look 
for to be improved? What job needs 
the first attention? Well, here are a 
few hints on places to look: (a) A 
bottleneck; work piles up in a par- 
ticular spot and causes delay. People 
are waiting for something to do while 
others have more than they can 
handle. (b) Too much time; you wish 
it could be done faster. There's pres- 
sure on you to get it done faster than 
it has ever been done before. (c) 
Chasing around; you have to hunt for 
tools, material, paper, containers, or 
persons who ought to be handy when 
you need them; doubling back on your 
tracks; too many steps. (d) Waste; 
there are too many rejects; tools or 
machines need service oftener than 
they ought to; skilled people doing 
unskilled work; duplication of effort 
(e) Shortages; you are cramped for 
space, facilities, manpower or time. 

To help in picking a job to improve, 
remember that each job consists of 
these three parts: (1) Make ready; 
the actual time and effort spent in 
getting ready to do the job. This adds 
no value to your product or service, 
only expense. (2) Do; the actual work 
done; this does add value. (3) Put 
away; the unloading or clean-up fol- 
lowing the “do.” This again adds no 
value, but only expense. In many 
cases, just as shaving with a razor 
and cream, more time is spent on 
“make ready” and “put away” than 
on the actual “do"’ part of the job 

When you get back home go to 
your local fire station, just notice 
the excellent work which your fire 
department has done in reducing the 
“make ready” to the irreducible mini- 
mum. Many of us in th's room would 
accomplish more of the “do-it-your- 
self” jobs around the house if it were 
not for the great abundance of “make 
ready” and “put away”; and _ inci- 
dentally, we might have less trouble 
with our wives. 

First decide on whether or not the 
job must be done at all. When you 
are convinced that it must be done, 
then concentrate on reducing the 
“make ready” and “put away” ele- 
ments. 


Step Il—Break It Down 


This step gets right down to the 
bedrock of how to eliminate waste or 
how to improve. 

In order to study a complete job, 
every detail of the job must be listed 
exactly as it is being done now. Each 
move that is made—what is done 
how far it is carried—how long it 
waits—when it is inspected—must be 
described in detail as it is done. Each 
item of activity must be set down in 
the order in which it occurs for fur- 
ther study. This is the phase of the 
organized plan in which we take a 
“still picture” to look at repeatedly 
for improvements. Very frequently a 
small free-hand sketch showing the 
plan of the area on which you could 
trace the amount of travel of the 
product or the employee would bring 
the matter of lost motion very sharp- 
ly into focus. I tried that kind of 
breakdown for our own small kitchen 
in New Jersey. I showed on the plan 
the amount of travel involved by my 
wife in setting a small table for 
breakfast. Then with great enthusi- 
asm, I proceeded to show her how 
she could save time, effort and en- 
ergy by some small re-arrangements. 

Breaking down the job adheres 
very closely to our basic philosophy 
of applied common sense on at least 
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Not Now and Then 
But ALWAYS 


PRODUCT QUALITY COMES FIRST WITH GOOCH 


Identical high quality and performance of our product are our aims when 
milling flour for Bakery Customers. 


Each and every bag must meet the "Gooch High Standard of Quality." This 
standard is maintained by constant Laboratory Control plus the skill and 
integrity of our employees who take great pride in their product. 


Gooch Customers Always Get the Best 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Ketel « FLOURS 





GOMEC SPRING LOAF JUMBO 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear 
GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Ariesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratery. 




















- Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
a Extensive experience with top-qual wheats from Montana, idcoho, Washington : 
and Oregon milled in the largest mill on the West Coast means flours : 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 










To-Day’'s 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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two points: (1) It is almost impos- 
sible to plot our course to the next 
point unless and until we know where 
we are now; (2) We can give at- 
tention to only one thing at a time; 
most jobs are too complex to be 
studied as a whole. 


Step Ill—Question 
Every Detail 


Now that we have the job broken 
down in sufficient detail to see it, 
we're ready for the next step, and 
a very logical step it is, too. 

The third step in Work Simplifica- 
tion is to ask, “Why?” about a job 
(or any part of a job), until you can 
satisfy yourself that you have the 
best possible answer. Have you ever 
spent a lot of time working up an 
idea, a good idea, only to have some- 
one make one of these statements? 
“Has anyone else ever tried it?” 
“It’s too radical a change.” “The 
union will scream.” “It isn’t in the 
budget.” “Too hard to sell.” “We did 
all right without it.” There are hun- 
dreds of other “idea chillers” that 
quickly become “idea killers.” Prob- 
ably more potential improvements 
have failed because someone had a 
closed mind than because the solu- 
tion itself was a bad one. The closed 
mind is like the red light stopping all 
traffic. Keep the green light on and 
allow the idea traffic to move ahead. 

The first question to ask is, “Why 
is the job being done at all?” Just 
because it is being done doesn’t prove 
the job is necessary. A lot of time 
has been spent improving jobs that 
did not have to be done in the first 
place. However, after deciding that 
the job is necessary, start question- 
ing each detail of it step-by-step. 

First, ask what is being done, and 
get the answer. Then, “Why is it 
being done?” and the answer to that, 
too. Get facts, not opinions; reasons, 
not excuses. Is it necessary? 

Now ask where it's being done, and 
why it is being done there. Could it 
be done better some place else? Re- 
member, keep the green light on and 
don't be anxious to accept the easy 
answers. 

Next, ask when it is being done, 
and why at that time. Could it be 
done better at some other time? 
Earlier? Later? 

Ask who is doing it. Why is that 
person doing it? Does it tie in logi- 
cally with the rest of his work? 
Could someone else do it better, more 
logically or less expensively? Are 
skill and ability properly utilized? 
Whoops—watch that green light! 

Finally, ask how the detail is being 
done. What method is being used and 
why is it being done that way? Don’t 
accept “because we've always done it 
that way.” Try to believe that there’s 
always a better way. The longer 
something has been done the same 
way, the more you should believe that 
it can be done better. 

Lawrence A. Appley published a 
statement in October, 1957, from 
which I quote a passage: “No partic- 
ular case, of course, can be built for 
changing just for the sake of change 
However, it is reasonable to suspect, 
at least until investigation proves 
otherwise, that in a rapidly changing 
economy in a society such as ours, 
a lack of change in approach may 
indicate complacency. If there is 
nothing radically new or different 
about the way we are doing old jobs, 
the chances are that we have fallen 
asleep at the switch.” 

Now is the time to adopt the phi- 
losophy as stated in the Work Sim- 
plification slogan: “There Must Be a 
Better Way.” Give it a try. 

Now that we have gone through 
the first three steps, we should be 
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ready for the fourth step in Work 
Simplification. 


Step 1V—Deveiop the 
New Method 


If you've done a good job of “Why- 
ing?” the details of the job as it’s 
being done now, some parts of a bet- 
ter method have probably occurred to 
you already. In fact, you may have 
noted several possibilities for doing 
some details. 

But when you have questioned 
items without having had any pos- 
sibilities come to mind for improving, 
there is a good formula to help you 
go further. 

When you have asked: “What?” 
without getting a good answer, may- 
be you can eliminate the detail. Cer- 
tainly the simplest method is not to 
do it at all. Explore what would hap- 
pen if you did eliminate it. 

But if you can't do away with it, 
maybe you've asked: “Where?” 
“When?” “Who?” without being sat- 
isfied with the result. When this is 
the case, see if you can combine de- 
tails. If two or more steps can be 
done at one time, you may save time 
and effort. 

And if you've done all the combin- 
ing you can do and still have ques- 
tions left over, see if you can change 
the steps in a way that will help 
Sometimes changing sequence, or: the 
person, or.the place will result in a 
saving. 

After the application of Work 
Simplification thinking in one bakery, 
I saw a few dollars of hidden costs 
picked up a while ago. It had been 
the practice of the cake department 
to cut the jelly rolls after the jelly 
or filling had been spread on the cake 
By simply changing the sequence and 
cutting the cake before applying the 
filling, the bakery saved about one 
and a half hours of time spent in 
cleaning the slicing machine 

And, finally, you may have 
“How?” and not been satisfied that 
something is being done in the best 
way. When that happens, see if there 
is some way you can simplify it. Can 
it be done more easily? 


Step V—Apply the 
New Method 


Before the new method can be put 
to use, it may have to be “sold” to 
other people up the line and down 
the line. Therefore, it should be writ- 
ten up indicating clearly what it will 
do in the way of cost savings, time 
effort, additional safety, etc. Be sure 
to give credit to any other person 
contributing to it 

Use the new method, but not nec- 
essarily forever because you dreamed 


it up; only until a better way is de- 
MILLING 
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veloped. The new way of today will 
become the old method later on 
William J. Reilly in his book, ‘The 
Law of Intelligent Action,” 
“When a person is confronted with a 
problem,. the intelligence of his ac- 
tion is dependent on three primary 
factors: (1) His desire to solve the 
problem; (2) His ability to solve the 
problem; (3) His capacity for han- 
dling the human relations invoived 
Do most supervisors have the de- 
sire to find answers to their prob- 
lems? Of course they do if they have 
any regard for their success. The big 
trick is to get others to have the 
same desire. This might be easier if 
we keep in mind that there are only 
two reasons why anybody desires to 
do anything: (1) Because he wants 
to gain something; (2) Because he 
wants to avoid losing something 


says: 


Do most people feel that they can 
gain something by helping their su- 
pervisors arrive at solutions to their 
problems more quickly and more ac- 
curately? We are sure they do. It is 
amazing what some people will do 
for praise and recognition. 


Ability: Do people have the ability 
to help solve the management prob- 
lems of the supervisor? We have ob- 
served many cases in which there 
was tremendous ability when given 


the opportunity in the proper man- 
agement climate. Men can be placed 
in departments or divisions, and with- 
in the department they can be classi- 
fied as to skill and ability. But you 
can neither departmentalize nor 
classify the brains of these men 
Brains are where you find them 

Capacity for human relations: All 
problems are made up of two sid 
technical and human, Of the tw t 
is frequently the latter, the hun 
which is the more difficult to handle 
It exists because it is human nature 
to resist change and to resent c1 
cism and, unfortunately, the 
to most problems will represent 
change for some people, and will bh¢ 
taken as criticism by others 


People resist 


inswet! 


change because the 
feeling of complacency is a comfort 
ble feeling, and when there is dange1 
that their comfortable state of affairs 
may be disturbed, people go 
tion lowever, changes can be 
brought about and new 
our problems applied if we remembe1 
the gyroscope It is i marve S 
example of resistance to change. It 
will resist a sudden change in posit 
with unbelievable force and if too 
abrupt, it will be destroyed. On the 
other hand, its position can be c 
pletely changed if it is done slowly 

Most people do not like to be criti- 
cized in spite of the fact that those 
who have helped us most are 
who have shown us where we were 
wrong. Even when we ask for criti- 
cism, in most really want 
praise and not criticism. We say to 
our wife, “I just waxed the car. Come 
out and take a look at it and tell me 
what you think of it.” If she says, 
“Good job! Shines like a new dime,” 
everything is fine. On the other hand 
if she tells the truth that we waxed 
over dirt and it’s streaky, then we 
dig up 20 reasons to justify the poor 
job. 


answers |! 


those 


cases we 


Consultative Approach 

We can immeasurably increase our 
capacity for handling the human rela- 
tions aspect of Work Simplification 
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and, at the same time reduce the one else. We must give every evi- ettin thers talk while he hir 
gravity of the human relations prob- dence of being sincere in seeking for is really not interested in the 

lems which might arise, if we take leas, reactions and feelings. Our be- ctions at all 

the consultative approach. Consult- havior must be such that each em- Certainly wi ust be assured that 
ing the people involved, particularly ployee gets a real feeling of recog- if the peopk ir bakeries ar 
your employees, is a very real help nition of his importance as an in- motivated to prod there will be 
in each one of the 5 steps of Work dividual, as well as complete under- no production; if they are not t 
Simplification, but it is particularly tanding that there is a continuous vated and invited t get to the 
important in Step 3 in which we do sharing of information, ideas, plans act” as we about simplifying 1 
this very serious “depth-questioning.” ind problems with those affected jobs and imp methods 
But here again, as with much of the The supervisor or manager who there wv t et i nprove- 
effort in W.S., we must have certain wants to adopt the consultative ap- ments nd ir peopl ‘ 
deep-seated principles to guide us. We proach with his people must be equal- notivated to help us reduce costs 
must first of all believe very sincere- ly strong in his belief that he is not r ce eith 

ly that the employee on the job merely selling ideas under a disguiss« these tw ery desi e ends will be 
knows more about that job than any- nor going through certain motions of gained 





Sie) ot 16 0h 4oleb ae Ml) lel ebeet_hebel 
eet beur-No elelanael_m_lolebisale)et_fi 
benefits you can get— 


bee i—jeelel_-belobl_ibel-at_hloll hele! 
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1 Glaco Chemical Corp. has 
nted three new assistant gen- 
ral sales managers: Philip J. Pro- 
vost, Fair Lawn, N.J.; Bussell T. 
Bundy, Pittsburgh; and John C. Mor- 
ris, Whittier, Cal. All have had previ- 
us experience with Glaco 
@ Penick & Ford, Inc., processor of 
‘orn and starches, has added 
Waters, graduate of St. 
with a bachelor of 
chemistry, to its 


corn syrups 
David J. 
Louis University 


science degree in 
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sales staff operating in Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas and Missouri. 

@F. V. Carus, who has served the 
baking industry 17 years in various 
engineering positions, has joined the 
Petersen division of Petersen Oven 
Co. as chief engineer. 


@ Appointment of Martin T. Walsh 
as comptroller of the Salerno- 
Megowen Biscuit Co. has been an- 
nounced by George Salerno, presi- 
dent. Mr. Walsh formerly served as 
senior accountant for more than six 
years on the Chicago audit staff of 
Touche, Niven, Baily & Smart, an 
international certified public account- 
ing firm. 


@ Virginia Dare Extract Co., Inc 
has appointed Joseph J. Carroll as a 
new sales representative in portions 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, and Maryland. Mr. 
Carroll's duties will include develop- 
ment of sales for the company’s prod- 
ucts to the baking industry. 


@ T. G. Hagen, a member of the J. H 
Day Co. Division of Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co., Cincinnati, 17 
years, has been advanced to a posi- 
tion as sales engineer and will head 
the firm’s St. Louis office, serving 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
southern Illinois. During his career, 
Mr. Hagen has worked at various 
times in the manufacturing, produc- 
tion, service and sales departments. 


@ B. E. Petry, designer of ovens and 
equipment for the baking industry, 
has been named chief engineer in the 
oven division of Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


@ In keeping with its expansion and 
development of special products, 
Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp., York, Pa., has created 
a chief engineering position in its 
special products section. William J. 
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Strandwitz, Jr., executive officer of 
Read Standard, has named Donald C. 
Graham to fill the new position. Mr. 
Graham was formerly head of the 
production engineers’ section of Bak- 
er Perkins, Inc. 


@ John M. St. John, formerly director 
of engineering for Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., has been 
named to a newly-created position as 
director of research and development. 
A new research and development de- 
partment is being formed under his 
direction to develop new products for 
the company’s growing line of bakery 
equipment 

@ Richard Fink of the Fink Baking 
Co., chairman of the baking indus- 
try’s United Jewish Appeal drive last 
year, has been renamed to head the 
UJA. 

@ Arthur Strump, veteran DCA Food 


Industries, Inc., sales executive for 
14 years, now 
heads the new 


combined Ohio and 
Chicago sales ter- 
ritories, known as 
the Midwest re- 
gion, for DCA'’s 
bakery division 
Mr. Strump had 
managed the Ohio 
territory prior to 
this promotion, 
having come up 
through the ranks 
in the sales and 
He will headquarter 


aA 


Arthur Strump 


merchandising 
in Chicago. 
@The Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
Chicago, has appointed Joseph Rock 
as manager of its Detroit branch. Be- 
fore assuming his new position, Mr. 
Rock was with Sara Lee for more 
than two years in Detroit area sales 
operations. 

@James V. Melton has been elect- 
ed vice president of Pollock Paper 
Corp. 

@ Lorne R. Stanley has been named 
vice president of the consumer pack- 
age division, Safe-T-Pacific Baking 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


@ National Starch Products, Inc., 
Atlanta, has announced two new ap- 


pointments. Fred N. Eastwood, for- 
merly adhesive sales supervisor at 


responsi- 
southern 


is assuming new 
the company’s 


Atlanta, 
bilities in 
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division at New Orleans. He will rep- 
resent National Starch in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. Lawrence J. Horan has been 
named manager of the southeastern 


division, with headquarters in At- 
lanta 
@Joseph Hunt, general salesman 


for Shelby Biscuit Co., has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager and 
will be in charge of sales represen- 
tatives in the Houston, Texas, area 


@The Waxed Paper Institute and 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council 
have named John A. Egan, formerly 
eastern regional manager of the coun- 
cil, as executive director. 

@ RK. D. Cleaves of Cochran Contin- 
ental Container Corp., Louisville, was 
elected president at the 1958 annual 
meeting of the Aluminum Foil Con- 
tainers Manufacturers Assn.,_ Inc.; 
George J. Buff, Jr.. Penny Plate, Inc., 
Haddonfield, N.J., was elected vice 
president; Stuart J. Swensson, Pitts- 
burgh, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. Elected to serve on the board 
of directors were: John B. Bowman, 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc.; 
J. Buff, Jr.; Glenn E. Carter, Reyn- 
olds Metals Co.; along with N. A. 
Cooke, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc 


George 


@ Mrs. Audrey Pullman, who has 
served Schafer’s Kalamazoo ( Mich.) 
Bakery for 26 years in various capaci- 
ties such as office personnel manag- 
er, purchasing director, plant manag- 
er and company secretary, has re- 
tired. Mrs. Pullman has no definite 
plans except to travel and rest 


@ George J. Cadotte, Sr., vice presi- 
dent of Central Waxed Paper Co 
was recently reelected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Waxed 
Paper Institute. Also reelected for 
one-year terms were William P. Lyle, 
Jr., divisional sales manager of 
Nashua Corp., as vice chairman of 
the board; and Robert M. Koch, vice 
president and general manager of 
Zimmer Paper Products, Inc., 
retary-treasurer. 


as sec- 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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Cornmeal Awards 





(Continued from page 10) 
Processing 
Bag size, charge 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Humphreys Mills, inc Memphis, Tenn 640, 0007 S $0.5! 
40,000% 50 é\* 
400, 000% 5 45° 
Acme-Evans Co Inc Indianapolis, Ind 350,000 5 65 
610,000 5 65 
60,000 5 65 
160,000 5 65 
40,000 5 65 
260,000 5 65 
520,000 5 65 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas 1,000 0004 100 20/5 24 
Decatur Milling Co Decatur, Ii! 4,000 000+ 100 20/5 26 
Bagdad Roller Mills Bagdad, Ky 500,000 5 69 
Alabama Fiour Mills Decatur, Ala 500,000 5 6! 
Scott County Milling Co Sikeston, Mo 55,000 100 33 
Keco Milling Co McKenzie, Tenn 545,000 5 63 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky 680 000% 5 30* 
861 150 5 68 
640, 000* 5 35 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 40,000 50 39 
80,000 5 8! 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 320,000 5 6? 
320,000 5 7 
Albers Milling Co Los Angeles 195,000 5 1.0 
Ilinois Cereal Mills, Inc Paris, Il 2,000, 000+ 100 20/5 27 
1,250,000 5 75 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas 600 0007 100 8003" 
870,000* 100 5393* 
Lauvhoff Grain Co Danville, ill 1,200, 000+ 100 20/5 2s° 
Crete Mills Crete, Neb 290,000 5 07" 
210,000 100 20/5 23 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 20,000 50 35 
200,000 5 7\ 
275,000% 5 33* 
302, 000% 100 80 
4,423 ,000* 100 20/5 60 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 2,920, 000% 100 20/5 24° 
6,000, 000% 100 20/5 23* 
4,000, 000+ 100 20/5 1s* 
3,000, 000% 100 20/5 1o* 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 2,500,000 100 20/5 59* 
General Foods Corp Kankakee, I! 3,000 000+ 100 20/5 27* 
Quaker Oats Co St. Joseph, Mo 900 000+ 100 5! 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 1,000, 000% 100 20/5 21 
Hill City Flour Co Vicksburg, Miss 925,000 5 63 


*Credit. *Degermed 





Paul J. Cardinal 
Named to Vitamin 
Foundation Post 


NEW YORK Paul J. Cardinal, 
vice president in charge of industrial 
relations for Hoffmann-La _ Roche, 
Inc., Nutley, N.J., has been elected 
a vice president of the National Vita- 
min Foundation, Inc., it was an- 
nounced here by Dr. Robert S. Good- 
hart, executive vice president and 
scientific director of the foundation 

Mr. Cardinal's election took place 
at the annual meeting of the founda- 
tion. At the same time, he was re- 
elected to the foundation's board of 
governors, a post which he has held 
for the past year. Vice president in 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


Paul J. Cardinal 


charge of the Roche vitamin division 
for the past 10 years, Mr. Cardinal 


° was promoted to industrial relations 
vice president, a new post, in January 


of this year 


; . Mr. Cardinal joined the advertising 
AGS department of Roche immediately 
after graduation from the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology in 
There's None Better! 1924. Since that time, Mr. Cardinal 
has served as advertising manager, 
office manager, sales promotion di- 
rector, head of hospital sales, co- 








director of pharmaceutical sales and 
“D UJRAMBER 33 head of bulk vitamin sales. He is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the New York Board of Trade’s 
SEMOLINA drug, chemical and allied trades sec- 
Dh vga tion and is active in many trade, edu- 
FANCY No. 1 cational and local organizations 
Milled from Carefully Selected Other newly elected officers of the 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT foundation include W. H. McLean, 
president, chemical division, Merck 
& Co., chairman of the board of gov- 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION ernors, and J. Philip Smith, general 
Far Unien Grain Termine! Asseciati manager, chemical sales. division, 
ee ee ee Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., vice presi- 








dent. 
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Your next 
Hour Promotion 


















Let Ekco Products Company, 
America’s leading premium authority, 
help you make your next premium 
offer produce the type of results 
you've always dreamed of but, 
perhaps, have never quite achieved. 


For 25 lb. bag “‘in-the-bag’”’ promotions, 
Ekco offers an unmatched selection 

of housewares items in the 12c to 16c 
price range . . . proven successful. 


For 10 lb. bag free coupon redemption 
program, EKCO has another 
complete range of items including a 
new cutlery line that'll work 

like a charm. 

We can also help you with the items 
you need for successful 5 |b. bag 
“in-the-bag”’ deals. 


Whatever your merchandising needs 
are, EKCO premium experts can help 
you with proven successful items from 
5c to $100. Over 3000 items 

to choose from. 


For better premium ideas . . . and for 

a personal copy of our Encyclopedia of 

Premium Housewares, write today, 

on your letterhead, to: Premium Division, 
» EKCO Products Company Dept. N458 


... he grealsl name ta femur 


EKCO Products Company Dept. N458 
1949 North Cicero Avenue « Chicago 39, lilinois 
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~ W 10¢ higher. Quotations March 28, 100 
GRAIN SERVICE ae Ib. cottons: Extra high patent family 
MARKET SUMMARI ES $7 @7.20; standard bakers, unenriched 
whee $6.05@6.15; first clears, unenriched 
(Continued from page 8) $4.95@5.05, delivered Texas common 

eT points. 
; Oklahoma City: Demand for flour 
x nag for bakery clears has not same lev el as the previous week. Quo- was fairly good, augmented by siz- 
. een broad, but w hat there has been tations March 28, basis Kansas City: able exports. Prices on family flour 
has gone unfilled. Some high ash Hard winter family short patent, cot- ciosed unchanged but 4¢ higher on 
clears have been available, but indus- tons, enriched $6.30@6.40; bakers bakery. Quotations March 28, deliv- 


























New York Louisville . pec . : ; ; . WE soyopen gl 
Chicago Memphis trial users are not in the market. short patent, papers $5.50@5.55; ered Oklahoma points, carlots: Fam- 
> tae = Trading has been slow; prices higher. standard $5.40@5.45. ily short patent $7@7.20, standard 
ansas City veston 3 aiid « : : : ‘ a, Sl é 
Omaha Houston ‘ Quotations, March 28, carlots, Salina: Demand was slow for flour $6.10@6.30; bakery, unenriched short 
— hem y Kansas City, oe: Hard bet td and prices were about 1¢ sack higher patent $6.09@6.19, 95% standard pa- 
Toledo San Francisco wheat bakery aoeet patent $5.656 than the previous week. Shipping di- tent $5.99@6.09, straight grade $5.94 
Columbus Los Angeles 5.70, standard 95% patent $5.55@ rections were fair. @6.04. Truck lots higher on all 
Norfolk Vancouver, B.C, 5.60, straight $5.50@5.55, established wt. Werth: There was no feature erades 
Nashville innipeg, Man. brands of family flour $6.55 @ 7.20, . orth: nere was no feature 5 
; first clears with 13.50% to 1450% the flour market last week. A few Central West 
TERMINAL protein $4.80@4.85, first clears with >®@kery sales, a little export business a * 
11% protein $4.60@4.65, high ash and a few scattered orders for fam- Chicago: Sales were slow in the 
ELEVATORS ; clears of 1% or higher $3.80@ 4.25 ily flour probably totalled 15% to central states during the week end- 
‘ Wichita: Mill vet ated at 106% f 20% of capacity, slightly better than ing March 31. Total sales did not 
Chicago Norfolk : rs "’ = nt "et " sd 7 oe the previous week. Average running bulk to more than 30@35% of five- 
L — a. sc ’ - Pyceons 1556 the meena time was five days. Prices were un- day milling capacity. Bakers and job- 
ym a ™ Memphis ao, ee ove the preced- changed, except that first clears were bers continued to display indifference 
a aeenaeiii Enid ing week and 50% a year ago. Ship- 
Buffalo + al ag | ping directions were poor to fair. 
Toledo Ft. Worth Prices were unchanged to 5¢ higher. 


Columbus Portland Quotations March 28, basis Kansas SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


City: Family $6.83 @6.88, bakery 





short patent $5.52@5.57, bakery inter- 
mediate $5.42@5.47, first clears $4.90, _Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
second clears $4.70. delivery: 


Hutchinson: New bookings account- Chicago = Mpls Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 


























. . Spri famil Jetnawe $ $6.35@7.35 $ $ . $7.60@7.70 
GRAIN COMPANY | ed for a small fraction of capacity bring top patent 5S 90@6.25 e 
>) here last week, and were limited to ~— a, oe : re : 3 on rs . rt 
<2 : " . rin r : 
MILLING WHEATS ss 06a few single-car fill-ins. Export in- Sores - EY 5.80@6.i5 5.76@5.93 630 633@658 
FROM ~y faile > res in sales. i Spring straight . 6.53 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 3 net Ps led ti result in sales. eee aE oe 5.40@5.85 5.27@5.52 615 5.82@6.12 
ER anent acett teeta ect narrow daily changes, prices were at Hard winter family 6.55@7.20 6.05@7.40 
Hard winter short , 5.65@6./5 5.65@5.70 6.05 6.28@6.74 
Hard winter standard 2 oe soe os 5.55@5.60 5.85 6.13@6.64 
y 7 Hard winter first clear . . §.70@5.75 4.60@4.85 5.20 5.83 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. | Soft winter short patent 7.37 e aa . 7.93@8.12 
S ity 6 . c City, Mo. Soft winter standard 6.85@7.42 
Storage Capacity 6,008,000 Bushele Rensse (itp. Sin Soft winter straight ¢ ‘ -@5.85 6.09@6./8 
Soft winter first clear @ 4.95 5.06@5.33 
Rye flour, white 5.28@5.33 4.95 5.79@5.94 
Rye flour, dark : 4.53@4.58 4.20 @ 3 5.04@5.!9 
Semolina, bulk 5.90 @ 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. : | 
New York Phila Boston te *New Or! 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Spring family ... $...@7.60 $...@ $ 7.62 $6.60 $ g 
: oe Spring high gluten 6.91@7.01 6.85@6.95 6.93@7.03 6.77 H a8 6.60@6.80 
and Feed Mills Spring short .. 6.71@6.8! 6.65@6.75 6.73@6.83 6.57@6.68 & s0@s 70 
Seer Sey es ; Spring standard 6.61@6.7! 6.55@6.65 6.63@6.73 647@6.58 6.40@6.50 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK Spring first clear 6.00@6.30 6.45@6.55 6.02@6.32 6.06@6.22 5.75@6.10 
Hard winter family 7.55 @ 
— Hard winter short 6 rt +4 68 6.35@6.45 6.60@6.70 6.41@6.45 5.95@6.05 
Hard winter standard 6.43@6.53 6.25@6.35 6 me 55 6.26@6.36 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear + 3 ~ see 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter short patent 6.73 @7.37 @ 5.85@6.20 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.10 ‘ 5.87@6.12 ve 5.45@5.70 
Soft winter standard 6.20@6.52 @ 
Soft winter first clear 5.02@5.45 @ 4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, white ; 5.65@5.80 5 - ¥ 95 ; . 
Rye flour, dark oan ; : ; 4 : 
CHICAGO e@ KANSAS CITY Conctien.” Gok 6isecrs -@ 6.54 
1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE nae Rienite > Hateadon 
i al Family patent senate alcatel Pen me “—e Spring top patent ...... $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
We Solicit Your Hedges INN an < cciguhec’ oxegeias Bakers? ooo cescsesss 48OQS:IO 4.55@4.80 
Pastry ..... weeees 5.80 Winter exports? 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES *100-ib. papers. +100- ib. expert cortons, f.a.s. Halifax **For delivery between Ft a, 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 



























Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 


wheats. Call us. Grand |-7070. 
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toward replenishing or extending or- 
der backlogs. Talk about a scarcity 
of milling wheat before another crop 


is available was countered by the 
weakness of prices. Soft wheat sales 
were very slow. Most sales were of 
cracker-cookie types and some inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour. Quota- 
tions March 28: Spring top patent 
$5.90 @ 6.25, standard $5.80 @ 6.15, 
clear $5.40@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.65@6.15, 95% patent $5.55@6.05, 


clear $5.70@5.75; family $7.55; soft 
winter high ratio $7.43@7.70, soft 
winter short $6.73@7.37, standard 


$6.20@6.52, clear $5.02@5.45; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers $5.50@5.80. 

St. Louis: Flour bookings amount- 
ed to no more than 25% of capacity 
last week. Some limited family flour 
business with a national chain has 
been reported. The outlook is for con- 
tinued dullness. Production for last 
week averaged 82% of capacity, after 
a small drop in the previous week. 
A substantial quantity of government 
shipping directions insures a fair run- 
ning time for this week. Quotations 
March 28, 100-Ib. cotton sacks: Fam- 
ily top patent $6.45, ordinary $6.05, 
top hard $7.40; bakery flour in 100- 
Ib. papers: Cake $7.35, pastry $5.40, 
soft straight $5.85, clears $4.95, hard 


winter short $6.05, standard $5.85, 
clears $5.20; spring short patent 
$6.40, standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 


Boston: Prices moved narrowly, re- 
flecting a stand-off position between 
mill agents and buyers. Trading was 
limited. Spring wheat flour finished 
2¢ net lower for the week after ex- 
treme declines of 4¢. Hard wheat 
flours were unchanged. Soft wheat 
flour changes consisted of broadening 
of existing ranges. Pacifics were 10¢ 
lower on the inside and 4¢ higher on 
the high side. Eastern straights were 
5 to 15¢ net lower, while high ratio 
declined 15¢ on the low side. Buyers 
reported that it was still possible to 
gain moderate price concessions to 
consummate a sale. However, most 
buyers were holding strictly to the 
sidelines awaiting definite action from 
Washington on 1958 price supports. 
Most activity was in soft wheat flours. 
Many bakers were apparently forced 
into the market to maintain inven- 
tories. The overall volume, however, 
was not impressive. 

Quotations March 29: Spring short 
patent $6.73@6.83, standard $6.63@ 
6.73, high gluten $6.93 @ 7.03, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@6.70, standard $6.45@ 
6.55; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.76G 
7.39; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.12; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67@8.12; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: Consumers still complain 
about the lack of business, and flour 
sales were quiet. The picture is some- 
what mixed, however, with the larger 
bakeries reporting higher volume and 
the independents saying theirs is 
down. The independents’ flour con- 
tracts are carrying longer than anti- 
cipated, one reason for the lag in 
flour buying. The sales trend is un- 
usual, too. One independent bakery 
said that, although bread volume was 
down, sweet goods sales were higher. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
up 3¢. Kansas advanced 4¢. Clears 
were unchanged and in a little better 
supply. Cake flour was unchanged, 
but pastry was off 10¢. Soft wheat 
has been a little easier, but a short- 
age still threatens if the government 
continues to push exports and some 
soft wheat finds its way into these 
channels. 

Retail bakeries’ sales are down a 
little, but some of the decline could 
be attributed to Lent. Flour output 
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Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carloaed 





NAtional 2-3344-—-2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 








lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Iib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $43.50@44.00 $41.00@4!.50 § @45.50 $ @54.00 § @54.50 
Standard midds 43.50@44.00 40.00@40.50 @46.00 @54.50 @54.80 
Flour midds 47.00@48.00 43 + 7 00 @ @ 
Red dog 49.00@51.00 45.00@46.00 58.00@59.00 @65.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattie 
Bran $37.75@38.50 $43.25@43.75 $46.00@47.00 $43.25@44.75 $ 
Shorts 38.00@38.75 43.25@43.75 46.50@47.50  42.00@43.75 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $50.00@5!.00 $5!1.00@52.00 $52.00@54.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@40.00 38.00@42.00 41.00@42.00 
was off slightly from a week ago, but those still employed four days a week, 


Two mills put in 
two worked 6 days 


above a year ago. 
a full 7-day week; 
and the remaining two 5 days. 

Quotations March 28: Spring fam- 
ily $7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.63@ 
6.83, short $6.43@6.63, standard $6.33 
@6.58, straight $6.53, first clear $5.82 
@6.12; hard winter short $6.28@6.74, 
standard $6.13 @6.64, first clear $5.83; 
soft winter short patent $7.93@8.12, 
standard $6.85@7.42, straight $6.09@ 
6.18, first clear $5.06@5.33 

New York: Bookings lagged, and 
balances, in most cases, are comfort- 
able. Only scattered replacement pur- 
chases by bakers and jobbers faced 
with dwindling balances were report- 
ed for hard wheat bakery flours. Ship- 
ping directions also lagged. Scattered 
replacement buying of soft wheat 
flours was reported, but the overall 
business was disappointingly small. 
Many bakers, especially at the retail 
level, complain of slow business, and 
this has been reflected in the demand 
for soft wheat flours. Ordering out of 
semolina is following the seasonal pat- 
tern of slowing down toward the close 
of Lent. Directions have been good in 
recent weeks. Directions on family 
flour were satisfactory. 

Quotations March 28: Spring short 
$6.71@6.81, standard $6.61 @6.71, high 


gluten $6.91@7.01, clears $6@6.30; 
hard winter short $6.58@6.68, stand- 
ard $6.43@6.53; Pacific soft wheat 


eastern soft wheat 
yh ratio $6.65 


flour $6.70@7.32; 
straights $5.85@ 6 10, hig 
@8.10; family $7.60 

Philadelphia: The demand for flour 
showed no improvement at the local 
level. Closing prices were unchanged 
to 10¢ sack under the previous week, 
with all minus signs occurring in 
springs. Hand-to-mouth purchases 
by those in immediate need account- 
ed for the bulk of transactions. The 
same circumstances which kept 
grains irregular were at work in flour. 
These included speculation over the 
wheat support levei, comfortable 
flour balances, and the crop outlook. 
Another factor was the lag in de- 
mand for bakery products at the re- 
tail level, with sweet goods particu- 
larly affected. It was believed to be 
a reflection of growing unemployment 
in the area 

Quotations March 28, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.85 
@6.95, short patent $6.65@6.75. 
standard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.45 


@6.55; hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.50@5.60 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales have been 
very slow, with some mills reporting 
none at all last week. Most bakers 
have commitments for 30 to 120 days 
ahead. New crop details are awaited 
before sizable bookings can develop, 
it appears. Sales of family flour pat- 
ents are normal, and so are shipping 


directions. Directions on other pat- 
ents ranged from poor to fairly good 
Jobbers say the manner in which 


family flour is selling indicates that 
families are baking bread and cake 
at home during the recession, even 


as an economy measure. 


Quotations March 28, 100-lb. cotton 


sack basis: Hard Kansas standard 
$6.26 @6.30, medium $6.31 @6.35, short 
$6.41@6.45; spring standard patent 
$6.47 @ 6.58, medium $6.52 @6.63, short 
$6.57@6.68; first clear $6.06@6.22; 
high gluten $6.77@6.88: advertised 
family patents $7.60; unadvertised 


$6.60 @6.97: 
$5.64 @ 7.82 


and cake flours 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were very 
slow was for small lots, 
The majority 
protected through 
May-June and appears content to 
await recession on prices. The ir- 

gularity of futures did not help this 


pastry 


Business 


p.d.s. basis 


I 
of the trade is 


some on a 


condition. Soft wheat flours were 
fair'y quiet, with only moderate 
imounts going to the cracker and 
cookie bakers Prices restrained 
heavy bookings. Shipping directions 
ure h ding up well. Stocks on hand 
ire well maintained against the cool- 
er weather and heavier demand 


Export flour business was very dull, 
with small amounts going to the 


Americas, and a decided lack of 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





est in booking ahead. Inquiries are 
coming in from The Netherlands, 
but no sales. 

Quotations March 28, carlots, 100- 
Ib. papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.95@6.05, standard $5.80@ 
5.95, first clear $4.09@5.15; spring 
short $6.50@6.70, standard $6.40@ 
6.50, first clear $5.75@6.10, high glu- 
ten $6.60@6.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.20, straight $5.45@5.70, 
first clear $4.80 @5.25, high ratio 
cake $6.35@6.75; Pacific coast cake 
$7.25 @7.55, pastry $6.45 @6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings have 
slowed in the Pacific Northwest. Mills 


have been working on Philippines 
business, but are about caught up. 
Domestic bookings are steady, but 
with no large volume. Quotations 


March 28: High gluten $7.30, all Mon- 
tana $7.12, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, cake 
$7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 100% 
whole wheat $6.46, graham $6.06, 
cracked wheat $6.13, crushed wheat 
$6.36. 

Seattle: Quotations March 
Bakery flour, pastry, $5.80 in 100-lb 


cottons. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The most inter- 
esting flour news of the week was, 
of course, the reported sale of 250 
tons for shipment to China, the first 
Canadian flour to be sold to that 
country since the crop year 1951-52. 

Domestic business is fair, with 
prices steady. Quotations March 28: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.85 @6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Business in winter wheat flour has 
not been too brisk. Quotations March 
28: $4.20, 100 Ib. in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
are slow and prices steady. Quota- 
tions March 28: $1.52@1.53 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Following the heavy ex- 
port clearances of more than 1,500,- 
000 sacks of flour the week previous, 
the outward movement for the week 
ended March 27 was back to 164,000 
sacks. Shipments to International 
Wheat Agreement countries at 30,900 
sacks were almost double the pre- 
ceding week when the movement was 
featured by the exceptionally heavy 
clearances to Class 2 listings. Domes- 
tic trade is steady and mills are still 
operating short of a full week. Sup- 
plies are moderate and prices un- 
changed. Quotations March 29: Top 


7. 
af. 
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patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@ 
6.20; second patents, cottons $5.55@ 
5.95; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s $4.55@4.80. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour business 
with the Philippines is light. Flour 
prices in Manila jumped sharply the 
first two months of the year owing 
to credit restrictions set up by the 
Central Bank in Manila for opening 
letters of credit. With the removal of 
these regulations, flour was again in 
the “decontrolled” class, and prices 
in local stores dropped sharply. Do- 
mestic trade is still quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations March 28, cash 
car for hard wheat grinds: First pat- 
ents $5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 pa- 
pers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.70, cake $7.35. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices weakened, but 
the premium basis was unchanged 
Cash rye ended the period 1¢ below 
the previous week. Rye flour sales 
were slow and quotations dropped 10¢ 
during the seven-day period ending 
March 28. Quotations March 28: Pure 
white No. 1 $4.95, medium $4.75, dark 
$4.20. 

Chicago: Sales were slow. Prices 
fell 10 to 20 cents during the period 
Quotations March 28: White patent 
$5.28@5.33, medium $5.08@5.13, dark 
$4.53 @ 4.58. 

Buffalo: Prices declined 10¢ last 
week. There was little interest in the 
market. Quotations March 28: White 
$5.79@ 5.94, medium $5.59@5.74, dark 
$5.04 @5.19 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was under a little pressure last week 
Hand-to-mouth orders accounted for 
the bulk of transactions. The March 
28 quotations on rye white of $5.85@ 
5.95 were 15¢ sack under the previous 
week 

Portland: Quotations March 28: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is fair for the 
time of year, with prices firm. Quota- 
tions March 28: Rolled oats in 80-Ib 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons 
$6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 


oats and oatmeal remains steady, 
with supplies only moderate and 
prices firm. Quotations March 29 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 


5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots. 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





unchanged on bran and 50¢ higher on 
gray shorts compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand, good 
directions and stable prices charac- 
terized the millfeed market. Quota- 
tions March 28, straight cars: Bran 
and millrun $40.75@41.75 and shorts 
$40.75@41.75. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Boston: Millfeed values were sharp- 
ly lower, reflecting a lack of buying 
interest. Bran eased about $2.50 and 
middlings over $2 below closing lev- 
els of the preceding week. Supplies 
were ample to burdensome and buy- 
ing interest limited to small volume 
sales. Quotations March 29: Bran 
$54.50, middlings $54.80. 

Chicago: Inferest was very light in 
the central states during the week 
ending March 31. Mill production con- 
tinued good. Prices fell $1 @ 1.50. 
Quotations March 28: Bran $43.50@ 
44, standard midds. $43.50@44, flour 
midds. $47@48, red dog $49@51. 

St. Louis: Prices held to a narrow 
range and ended firm. Supplies were 
limited due to heavy bookings for 
shipment the last half of March. Sur- 
plus offerings found willing buyers. 
Sacked feeds, not nearly so well sold 
ahead, found a narrowing outlet. 
Mills have made no price concessions 
on forward shipment in view of the 
steady demand for immediate ship- 
ment. Running time is not likely to 
step up. Formula feed mills are just 
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entering a period of enlarging de- 
mand for their products. 

Forward coverage for feed mills is 
limited. Some have almost none 
booked ahead, while others have 
about half of their requirements con- 
tracted for. So far, no interest is be- 
ing shown in reaching out for mill- 
feed, with or without price conces- 
sions. Quotations March 28: Sacked 


bran $43.25@43.75, shorts $43.25@ 
43.75. 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow. 


Consumers continued to switch to 
cheaper substitutes. Mixers are buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth, and country trade 
was quiet. Although flour mill run- 
ning time was good and demand was 
off, shipping positions were comfort- 
able. Running time ranged from 5 to 
7 days. Bran and middlings ended un- 
changed. Red dog advanced $2. Quota- 
tions March 28: Bran $45.50, standard 
midds. $46, red dog $58@59. Bulk dif- 
terential on bran and middlings was 


Philadelphia: Heavy snow bolstered 
demand, but buying slacked off at the 
week end and prices fell below their 
tops for the week. The March 28 list 
of quotations showed bran at $54, off 
$1.50 from the previous week; stand- 
ard midds. at $54.50, off $1, and red 
dog unchanged at $65. 


Pittsburgh: Sales continue very 
good. Some mills have resumed soli- 
citing of sales for immediate delivery. 
Quotations March 28, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $53.06@53.40, 
standard midds. $52.40@53.06, flour 
midds. $55.40@56.04, red dog $57.04 
@ 57.56. 

New Orleans: Millfeeds fluctuated 
slightly and closed steady to stronger, 
with mixers and jobbers fairly well 
covered and inclined to be cautious 
about adding to commitments. Mild- 


er weather did not stimulate sales. 
Mills reported that sales through 
mid-April will absorb output. The 


heavier business appeared to be most- 
ly on bulk bran. Quotations March 
28: Bran $43.25@44.75, shorts $42@ 
43.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Easing in de- 
mand has caused some reduction in 
millfeed prices. Quotations March 28: 
Bran $50@51, shorts $51@52, mid- 
dlings $52@54, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
was unchanged. There were some ef- 
forts to work quantities of millfeed 
but no definite were 
reported. Some business is quite pos- 
sible in view of the current low ocean 
freight rates. Cash car quotations 
March 28: Bran $43, shorts $46, mid- 
dlings $48 

Winnipeg: There is no accumula- 
tion of millfeeds as moderate sup- 
plies continue moving into British 
Columbia and eastern Canada. There 
is no confirmation of shipments to 
the New England states. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations March 29: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@40 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $38@42, 
middlings $41@42. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


overseas, sales 








CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVES & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 











MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


* 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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CANADA'S 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


' TRADED MARR 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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: Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
. FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5 ” BUS 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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RECIPROCITY 


(Continued from page 5) 





barley and corn, Her purchases have 
been of enormous importance to U.S. 
farmers, processors and the economy 
as a whole. 

At present, however, Japan is faced 
with a trade deficit relative to the 
U.S. of $627,300,000, roughly $200,- 
000,000 higher than at any time since 
World War II. This deficit has grown, 
and is continuing to grow, under pres- 
sure from a comparatively few pro- 
tectionist U.S. groups. There is rea- 
son for deep concern in the fact that 
these groups are attempting to crip- 
ple the trade agreements act, now 
being considered for extension by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
in an effort to reduce still further 
foreign markets in this country. 

Japan and other nations must be 
allowed to compete freely in USS. 
markets. They must be given an 
equal opportunity to obtain U.S. dol- 
lars. They must be encouraged to 
purchase U.S. industrial and agricul- 
tural exports, exports that last year 





RL uniform _ 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 


MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Capiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

: Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


’ 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














amounted to one-tenth of our total 
movable goods production and were 
valued at almost $20 billion. Of this 
total, one-fifth has been the produce 
of American farms. 

Faced with increased dollar short- 
ages, foreign nations are turning 
more and more to other parts of the 
world for their purchases. Our repre- 
sentatives in Japan report increasing 
interest among their customers in en- 
larging their non-American sources 
of wheat, soybeans and other grains, 
with special interest in resuming 
trade for soybeans with Manchuria, 
their main pre-war supplier. This 
comes at a time when the Japanese 
national appetite is turning strongly 
toward wheat, when there is new in- 
terest in feed grains—corn, particu- 
larly—for an infant livestock indus- 
try, when U.S. production of soybeans 
is at a record high, and when Jap- 
anese purchases of that grain repre- 
sent 30% of our total soybean export 
market. 

Thus Japan is eager to absorb an 
increasing amount of American pro- 
duction, at a time when our own eco- 
nomy is at low ebb, if she can obtain 
dollars through reciprocal trading. If 
she cannot, she will certainly turn 
away from us, most probably toward 
the commercial — and political — ar- 
rangements of the Communist world, 
and we will have lost our most im- 
portant trade and military ally in 
Asia, a friend won at great cost and 
many years’ effort. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Thomas B. Chapman, 
Fant Milling Co. 
Official, Dies 


SHERMAN, TEXAS — Thomas B. 
Chapman, general sales manager for 
the Fant Milling Co., Sherman, died 
recently in a Dallas hospital. Mr. 
Chapman, a native of Denton, had 
been connected with the milling in- 
dustry in north Texas for more than 
50 years. 

Mr. Chapman came to the Fant 
mill as director of bakery sales in 
1941 and later became general sales 
manager. He was manager of the old 
Diamond Mill and Elevator 
Sherman and when it was purchased 
by Kay Kimbell he assumed duties as 
sales manager of the firm. Mr. Chap- 
man was also with Burrus Milling Co. 
at Ft. Worth from 1938 until he join- 
ed Fant. 
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General Mills Will 
Build New Feed 
Plant in Florida 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will build a modern 
new feed mill in Tampa, Fla., C. H. 
Bell, president, has announced. 

D. H. McVey, vice president and 
general manager of the company’s 
feed division, said the new plant will 
manufacture a complete line of Larro 
Feeds for livestock and poultry and 
will have a capacity of 100 tons daily, 
on a 16-hour-day basis. 

Land for the plant at 40th St. and 
East Buffalo in Tampa has been pur- 
chased, and construction is expected 
to begin in April. 

The plant will turn out feeds in 
mash, pellet or cubed form. It will 
provide its products for delivery in 
bulk or in 50 and 100 Ib. bags. It will 
be of the newest design and will be 
equipped for mechanical unloading 
and for the palletized handling of 
sacked feeds, according to Mr. Mc- 
Vey. 

The plant will consist of a rein- 
forced concrete bulk storage silo, 20 
by 40 ft., and a metal-clad, steel- 
frame warehouse with concrete floor 
built around the mill and bulk stor- 
age. The office will be in one corner 
of the warehouse next to a loading 
well for trucks. The warehouse, 84 by 
260 ft., will provide storage for 1,000 
tons of sacked finished feeds and 
sacked ingredients, and the bulk stor- 
age will provide for 400 tons of in- 
gredients. 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded 
the contract for building the plant. 

“This new facility,” Mr. McVey 
said, “will enable us to improve fur- 
ther our service to our customers in 
Florida and to expand our business 
in keeping with the important growth 
of livestock and poultry population in 
Florida. It marks another significant 
step in the continuing growth of our 
feed operations.” 

A large warehouse at 711 Cass St., 
Tampa, has been serving the Tampa 
area for several years. Some mixing 
has been done at this warehouse, 
largely on a special order basis. When 
the new plant is in operation, the 
number of employees will be almost 
doubled. 





Frank A. Tues, Pres. 








Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Frrzpatricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Staley Milling to 
Ask High Court 


Review of Case 


KANSAS CITY—The Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has announced 
plans to ask the U.S. Supreme Court 
for a review of a lower court ruling 
in favor of the A. E. Staley Manu- 


facturing Co., Decatur, Ill, in a 
trademark lawsuit against Staley 
Milling. 


On March 13 the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago upheld a pre- 
vious district court ruling which en- 
joined Staley Milling from using the 


name “Staley” or “Staley’s” as a 
trademark on its products. 
Last week the Kansas City firm 


said that, after reviewing the de- 
cision of the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals, it had decided to have its 
attorneys petition to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for a writ of certiorari. 

In commenting on this move, 
Thomas W. Staley, president of Sta- 
ley Milling, said, “After conferring 
with our lawyers and carefully read- 
ing the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, we are confident that a 
very meaningful and important part 
of the trademark history of our com- 
pany and A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. has been overlooked by the 
court. 

“We believe the U.S. Supreme 
Court will be interested in this case, 
will review it and, we hope, will see 
as we do the equities involved in the 
name ‘Staley’ after concurrent use 
of the name since 1925 by the two 
companies. 

“Making this final appeal is done 
as much in the interests of our cus- 
tomers and dealers as it is for our- 
selves. Our dealers already know 
that we are making substantial plans 
for the future which will be an- 
nounced to them in a very short time. 
None of these plans, however, keeps 
us from getting a final determination 
of the issues which we feel are so 
important in this case.” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 4aa ¢ addess: OSIEC 











Cable Address: “DoRFEACH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Rotterdam 














THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar 
21, 28, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 31% 27 31 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 23% 24 244 
Am. Bakeries Co 392 342 38% 39% 
Am. Cyanamid 46% 392 45% 44% 
A-D-mM Co 35% 29 34% 33% 
Borden 67% 60% 65% 66% 
Cont. Baking Co 36's 27% 35% 35% 
Pid. $5.50 . 106 9 103 103 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 42a 33% 40% 41% 
Pid. $7 168% 159 16! 
Cream of Wheat 34% 282 30% 32% 
Dow Chemical 59% S22 SB% 56” 
Gen. Baking Co li” 9% $1% %t1% 
Pid. $8 139 125 139 136 
Gen. Foods Corp 57 48 54% 53% 
Gen. Mills, inc 70 60% 69% 69 
Pid. 5% 1162 112M 113 
Merck & Co 494 36% 48% 47'*2 
Pid. $4 140 109% 140 137 
Natl. Biscuit Co 47% 41% 46% 47 
Pfd. $7 168 158 159% 
Pfizer, Chas 65% 49% 64% 632 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 49% 42%. 48% 48'% 
Procter & Gamble 60% 55 59 58% 
Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 42% 41% 
Pid. $6 143 136 140 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 26% 30% 30% 
Pfd. $4.40 95 90 95 
Std. Brands, Inc 47% 40% 46 47'r 
Sterling Drug 34% 29% 34% 33 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 83% 7 82s 83% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 35% 31! 35 34% 
Victor Ch. Works 3! 23% 28% 29 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 13% 13% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 99 102 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 78 83 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 99'r 10! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 94 96/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100'/2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 77” 79/2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86 87/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling ard allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar 

21 28, 

—1957-58— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp 4% 344 o 4% 

Gr. A&P Tea Co 299% 241 284 299 Va 
Hathaway Bak., 

Inc A 3% 2% 2% 3 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y 30% 27 30 

Pid. $8 120 115% 117 
Wagner Baking Co 

Pfd 69 56 67 
Wallace & Tiernan 

Inc 27% 24% 25% 25% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York, $5 Pfd 98 99% 
Omar, Inc 10% iI 
Wagner Baking Co 2'2 3 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar 
14, 21, 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 . sae 

Pfd. B 55 45 "44% 46 
Can. Bakeries 5.50 4 5.50 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 

an 8% 7 7 7 

Pfd . 80 35 38 39 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 2? 

B 4! 34 4i 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5% 7% 
Federal Grain 33 23 30 30 

Pfd : 28% 25 27% 27 
Gen. Bakeries 6.50 4.75 6.25 6.50 
ot. Gi. Fees cues B® 73 "68% 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pf . 126 122 126 
Maple Leaf Mig \q 7 9 = 

Pfd i 83 85 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 25 25 

int 26 22% 24 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25%e 28% 28 

a. vesaennaess 165 120 130 
Std. Brands 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 16% 
United Grain, A 16% I5'% 16 16 
Weston, G., A 27% i7% 25% 26 

28 17% 25% 26 

Pfd. 412% ‘ 93% 78 93 93 


*Less than board lot 
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Cream of Wheat Plan 
To Sell Out Denied 
By Vice President 


CHICAGO—Reports that Cream of 
Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, was plan- 
ning to sell out to Standard Brands, 
Inc., were denied here by G. V. Thom- 
son, vice president of the company 
“We have had no negotiations with 
Standard Brands nor are there any 
plans to sell to anyone else,” Mr. 
Thomson said. 

Mr. Thomson noted that the com- 
pany had disappointing sales in Jan- 
uary, but he pointed out that Febru- 
ary sales were fairly good and March 
sales took a sharp upturn. He said 
cold weather may have helped the 
sales increase, but a contributing fac- 
tor was the new instant Cream of 
Wheat cereal introduced late in 1957 

The product was initially confined 
to the Minneapolis area, Mr. Thom- 
son said, but an expansion of produc- 
tion facilities permits distribution 
now to midwestern and western mar- 
kets. Sales on a national 
expected this fall. 


basis are 
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CHANGE IN BUSINESS 
LEWISTON, IDAHO—The Prairie 
Flour Mill Co. of Lewiston has an- 
nounced that it has discontinued its 
wholesale business. The firm said it 
will confine its operations to retail 
trade in Lewiston and adjoinins 


areas 
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Damrak 20 


1885 


& HESLENFELD 


IR IMPORTERS 





Bakers’ Sundries 
r once From 

i Exp s 

“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 

22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


50 Wellington St 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address 


GLASGOW 


DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


lings 
hurch Street 


Cory Buil 
Fen 


Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Address: “Famed,"’ London 


COPENHAGEN Bst 
IMPORTE 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 


1881 DENMARK 
AND AGENTS 


cRS 


FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 


Sales Organization Covering 


Denmark 


Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 









FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
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ROTTERDAM, 


1879 


SINCE 
(Postbox 19¢ 
HOLLAND 
t Bank N. V., 


xhen 











FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade 31 ngs, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
2 8 High St.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee ” 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 
“FENNEL 


Cable Address " Liverpool 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 














10 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
ORTERS OF 
FLA R, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
FFICES ALS AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COH 


EN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 


25/7 


Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 


yeers 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 




















Bstablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FI UR IMPORTI s a 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fiours 
Pro-forma nt t stat 
% al a a | . ,Yy. wr _ y Y y 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address’ Bygrip, Amsterda 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guar e Trust, New York 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 

















CARGILL <= 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Districts 1-2, AOM, 
Review Prospects 
To Rebuild Mill 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
prospects for rebuilding the pilot 
flour mill at Kansas State College, 
which was destroyed by fire last Au- 
gust, were reviewed here March 28- 
29 at a meeting of Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers. 

At a dinner at the Wareham Hotel 
March 28 Dean A. D. Weber discussed 
the fire and the pJans that have been 
made to have the facilities restored. 
Charles S. Arthur, state representa- 
tive, spoke on “What the Kansas Leg- 
islature Has Meant to the College 
and the Milling Department.” He ex- 
plained the recent veto of Gov. 
George Docking of the original re- 
building proposal and the chances of 
having a new proposal introduced at 
the next session of the legislature. 

R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, vice president of 
AOM, reported on plans for the an- 
nual technical conference at Minne- 
apolis May 5-8 as did Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive vice president. 
Mr. Eber also presented George J. 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO. ro. 


EXPORT 
eeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jonres-HErTreELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., with the AOM recognition of 
distinguished service award for serv- 
ice to District 2 in all offices and to 
the national organization. Prof. E. P. 
Farrell, K-State, was master of cere- 
monies for the program. 

The meeting resumed at 9 a.m. 
March 29 on the K-State campus. A 
film, “Productive Maintenance,” was 
shown to start the program. Prof. 
Henry T. Ward, head of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering, K- 
State, spoke on the future of power 
reactor programs. George Pellicer, 
general manager, Extremultus, Inc., 
New York, discussed power trans- 
mission with flat belts. 

Prof. Farrell explained the plans 
that have been made for building the 
new college flour mill and showed a 
scale model of the building and inside 
of the mill. The model was prepared 
by milling students. 

Micro-hardness and micro-density 
of wheat were discussed by Prof. 





Robert Katz of the department of 
physics. 
——-- BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE - 
BARLEY EXPORTS RISE 
WINNIPEG—February exports of 


Canadian bar'ey at slightly more than 
5 million bushels exceeded the Janu- 
ary figure by well over 2 million bush- 
els and moved the August-February 
accumulated total to 32,170,000 bu. 
While this was more than 18 million 
under the comparative seven-month 
total of 50,349,000 bu. a year earlier, 
the January figure was substantially 
larger than the immediate preceding 
months. Seven countries imported 
barley from Canada in the seven 
months under review, and while the 
U.S. imported 13,314,000 bu., the U.K. 
took 9,336,000 bu., and Japan 8,884,- 
000 bu. Other buyers were Belgium, 
Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 








SS v oan 

WAN TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scal bag closing machines and other 
a —~ ‘mi i feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 








HELP WANTED 
v ee 


INTERESTED IN MILLING SUPERIN- 
t nt Good pportunity for capable 
ling expert. F. W Stock and 





Sons, 








New Vice President 


ATLANTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
of Atlanta has elected Joseph G. 
Shedd a vice president. Mr. Shedd 
joined Fulton recently as general 
manager of manufacturing, and was 
formerly with Lane Cotton Mills of 
New Orleans. (The Miller, March 11, 
page 26.) His new title with Fulton 
will be vice president and general 
manager of manufacturing. 











OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Bar theft ana Company 


ce 1907 ane reso 
Sin 4 Country Saeecs 


inal an 
Term! Operators 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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The Nutritional Value of Bread 


See Story on Page 24 














TABLE | 
AMINO ACID CONTENT OF WHEAT, FLOUR, AND BREAD 
Average of four samples, each. (grams per 16 grams Nitrogen) 
Amino Acid Wheat Flour Bread 
Ae rere tee 3.25 2.78 2.93 
DE Gio weretp eats ate eden 4.69 3.80 3.56 
PO re eee 5.09 4.14 4.60 
ED ciuw'ce hob enc on tale wa es 1.97 2.11 1.88 
i A oe co ehae 28.5 34.5 31.7 
Ee eee 3.88 3.22 3.21 
eee tO ee 1.92 1.88 1.89 
ES ES ee a 3.90 4.26 4.32 
ETE FO, ae 6.48 6.98 7.11 
NEN PEO en ee Le eee 2.74 2.08 2.48 
Sir ain hg ake Bk oon 1.76 1.73 1.90 
PRNINO ow avs civ eeeaues 4.42 4.92 4.80 
Re Se eae a Pe 9.85 11.7 1t.t 
i... sa cease canipiewteae 5.06 5.44 5.45 
ONE Sy SS tem ece's « cate Cees 3.02 2.82 3.01 
PEE Satha pian onnet en cas 1.09 1.02 0.97 
TED: <a. 5 « 5 Siro a eine aisle Kailas 3.10 3.25 3.32 
SIN sing: hk 5.9: 5: le tata eo wna 4.50 4.54 4.68 
TABLE 2 
Comparison of proportions of essential amino acids found in 
bread with requirements for human adults and the growing rat 
(Proportions are relative to tryptophan) 
Content Human Rat 
Amino Acid in Bread Requirements Requirements 
PES POC Se, eee 4.5 2.8 2.5 
i Sais ne fa ibe e ee ee ean 7.4 4.4 4.5 
RE Re ee Tt ee 2.6 3.2 5.0 
Methionine and Cystine ........ 4.1 4.4 3.0 
ER es Oe 4.8 4.4 3.5 
DS i tis die OV a ce HANES 205 3.1 2.0 3.0 
PEE . Csi rescaegeeted desc 1.0 1.0 1.0 
WES. «4b Gancees Sewn) eee > 4.8 3.2 3.5 
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Report Lists 1957 
Contacts of AIB 


Nutritionists 


CHICAGO—The seven field nutri- 
tion representatives of the American 
Institute of Baking traveled approxi- 
mately 300,000 miles in 1957 to visit 
340 cities in 47 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as part of the 
Bakers of America Program’s over 
all activity, according to a recent re- 
port made by officials of the program. 

The seven women, traveling by 
plane, train, bus and private auto- 
mobile, called on educators, exten- 
sion agents, home economists and 
hospital and other dietitians in their 
regional territories. Their lecture and 
workshop activities drew audiences 
totaling 31,000. The latter includes 
people specifically interested in nu- 
trition for children of school age. 

The field nutritionists told the 
baker’s story over radio on 40 pro- 
grams totaling 600 broadcast min- 
utes. They showed TV viewers how 
to use and to appreciate baker foods 
on 34 different channels, and were 
on the air for 17 hours. 


Extent of Contacts 

The extent of the contacts made 
by the seven staff representatives is 
shown in a break-down of their ac- 
tivities: 

They contacted 372 dietitians, 1,458 
educators, 354 extension agents, 313 
home service women, 22 medical and 
dental authorities, 196 nutritionists, 
150 press representatives, 307 public 
health officials, 197 radio and TV 
personnel, 15 restaurant associations, 
518 school lunch officials and 166 per- 
sons in other categories. 

The field representatives also gave 
200 lectures, with a total attendance 
of 11,943. The 224 workshops they 
conducted were attended by 18,883 


people. 
The story of bakery foods, the nu- 
tritional value of these products, 


their variety and versatility in adding 
zest to meals, and their contribution 
to better living and better health, is 
the message the staff is taking all 
over the country. 

During 1957, the institute’s mailing 
room processed 104,755 shipments for 
3.5 million booklets and pamphlets. 
These were mailed in response to 
57,000 requests from educators. 

The seven nutritional representa- 
tives of the baking industry are: Vir- 
ginia White, northeast area; Mildred 
Arnold, mid-Atlantic; Ann Russell, 
southeast; Marguerite Robinson, 
Great Lakes; Dorothy Besemer, west 
central; Mary Kuhlman, southwest, 
and Una R. Wood, west coast. Their 
work is directed by Ellen Semrow, 
head of the consumer service depart- 
ment. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 





Improving Pie Sales 


PITTSBURGH—“Cash In On New 
Ideas In Retail Pie Production” was 
the topic of George Arnold, bakery 
production representative of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Cincinnati, in an 
address before the March meeting of 
the Retail Master Bakers Assn. of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

A large variety of fruit pies was 
shown and sampled. Mr. Arnold 
stressed that too many pies are being 
made at home, and that much larg- 
er pie sales would result for the re- 
tail bakers if more substantial and 
attractive ways of transporting pies 
safely from bake shop to the home 
were introduced. 





Ekco Products Sales 
Increased in 1957 


CHICAGO—Ekco Products Co., in 
its latest annual report, showed con- 
solidated sales of $59,913,209 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1957, an increase 
of 4% % over the $57,361,422 recorded 
in 1956. 

Net earnings for the year amount- 
ed to $3,697,054, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.67 a common 
share, compared with net earnings 
in 1956 of $5,139,733, or $3.77 a com- 
mon share. 1956 earnings included 
non-recurring capital gains of $912,- 
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982, equivalent to 52¢ a common 
share. 

In his message to shareholders, Ar- 
thur Keating, chairman, noted that 


the consolidated figures represent 
sales and earnings of Ekco and its 
subsidiaries and divisions in the U.S. 
only, not foreign operations. 

The greater 1957 sales largely re- 
flected recent acquisitions by Ekco 
of companies in the builders’ supply 
field, the report said. These addition- 
al sales more than offset a slight dip 
in sales of housewares products and 
a drop in ammunition component 
sales resulting from completion of all 
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ordnance supply contracts during 
the year. 

“Ekco, like all companies in its in- 
dustry, was in a price squeeze,” Mr. 
Keating told shareholders, “which ne- 
cessitated the absorption of sizable 
material and labor cost increases 
without corresponding price increas- 
es to our customers.” 

Mr. Keating further reported that 
earnings were affected by substantial 
non-recurring expenses absorbed dur- 
ing the year. These expenses were in- 
curred in the relocating of certain 
manufacturing facilitiestin the inter- 
ests of efficiency. 





THESE 





Aeroglide Corp. 

American Molasses Co. 
Appraisal Service Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bartiett & Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 
Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chicago Board of Trade 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator 
D.C. A., Inc. 

Dreyfus, Louis, Corporation 
Early & Daniel Co 

Eckhart Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 





Farmers Union Grain 

Terminal Assn 
First National Bank, Minneapolis 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Genera! Mills, Inc. 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Hallet & Carey Co 


Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District 


Hot Spot Detector 
Inland Mills, inc 
International Milling Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co 
Justesen, 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
Lamson Bros. & Co 


LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1957 ALMANACK 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., 


Meelunie, N. V. 


Menne! Milling Co., The 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Fiour Mills Co. 


Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 


Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pratt & Co., 
PTC Cable Co 


Brodr. 


Macdonald Engineering Co 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Novadel Fiour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. 


R. C., Ltd. 





Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 
Smith, Sidney, Lid 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Div., 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
White, Bob, & Co 
Whitten Co., The 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 


Ltd. 








Place your Advertising Early 


For THE 1958 ALMANACK 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of Ehe Morthwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 


(Final forms close April !) 


such as 


of the May 27, 1958, issue. The new Almanack will 


continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 
will put the information at your fingertips. 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 


MAIL 
COUPON 





% Page 


extra. Color red required 
Colers—Red 
Other than Red . 


See Se eS ee eee eee ee eee eee seam, 


Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 


Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84%x11\ inches 


FLOUR: 


Exports nt ' 
World import 


FEEDS: 


uties 


State Laws 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


=. . ' 
for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising : 
' 
' 
ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. : 
Size Price per ' 
Width Depth insertion The Northwestern Miller ' 
. 7 x 10 $100.00 
pecee €4 10 70.00 
aa P.O. Box 67 
° ' 
' 
14 x 7% 55.0 Minneapolis 1, Minn. ' 
TTT ‘ x 4% 1 
= 10 ee Ee Please accept our order for an advertisement ' 
> = aie inches deep by columns wide te appear in 1! 
oa OT i the May 27, 1958, ALMANACK edition of The Nortn- 1! 
: ea . western Miller. ' 
4% x 3% 30.00 : 
os 4 x 43 
. FIRM NAME , Se, : 
4% «x 2% 21.00 a : i 
extra; 4th cover—$30.00 ADDRESS on ' 
' 
$ 25.00 per page or less 1 
$100.00 per page or less SIGNED DATE ' 
SIGNE DATE H 
' 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Form Animal Population 





BAKING: 


State Boking Laws 
List of industrial 

List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Dota 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Fiour, 
Self-rising Fiour 

Packaging 


GRAIN: 


eannnnnnnnnn-------------S PACE RESERVATION ORDER.---.-.--..---.---.., 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


ndex of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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OLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR invites quality compari- 
son ...no flour can do a better job in a 
modern bakery. And on the basis of bread 
making value for the buyer’s dollar, there 
is no better buy for a quality-minded baker. 










FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











fa ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the Williom 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gos used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 


of new batches is not required 











ey The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which hos a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





Me WET NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William Williom Kelly Mill to precisely measure 


ond feed NOVADELOX for fiour color 
improvement. 


Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. } 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, ’ ; 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. i 























The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of nat: 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 3 
flour service. a Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president watching Mr. W. P. Riley 

superintendent, make oa slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know thot their flours ore 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








‘““House of Bread’”’ 


Bethlehem means “‘House of Bread.”’ 


Is it coincidence that the town so significant in 
religion gained its name from bread? Not at all. 
Bread has been a part of mankind’s deepest emo- 
tions since people first began to build homes. 

General Mills believes that bread will continue 
to signify life’s most important experiences as 
long as the millers of flour and the bakers of 


bread continue to keep their product in step with 
the advance of civilization. 

That is why General Mills research staff never 
loses sight of its goal to make tomorrow’s flour 
and bread even better than today’s. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





